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A SONG OF THE PERIOD. 


Don’r tell me of the pauper brood, 

Who daily cry for a crust of food ; 

The badly-clothed or the evil-shoed, 

Or the bare, blue toes of the crossing-sweeper ! 
Don’t tell me of the white, wan faces, 

The dirty lodgings and crowded places, 
Where Poverty grins and Sin grimaces ! — 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


TDon’t tell me of the “awkward squad,” 

The loafers who get kept in “ quad,” 

Or tired men, laid beneath the sod, 

In graves where they get house-room cheaper ! 
Dear me! I’ve hardly time to think, 

With business first, and then the rink, 

And a fellow must sometimes eat and drink,— 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Don’t tell me of the murky air 

That chokes the lungs and breeds despair, 
Where none are young, and few are fair, 

And men drink deep, but women deeper ! 
Don’t tell me of the moral obliquity, 

In those low dens of vulgar iniquity ! 

My views may claim a Scriptural antiquity, — 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


What! come and help, you say? Ohno! 
Some man of coarser grain may go, 
* [would break me down to see such woe. 
Have you no shepherd for your sheep, sir ? 
An honest missionary, say, — 
A Biblewoman. By the way, 
I’m rather out of cash to-day, 
Or I would give a trifle. Pray 
Look in again! I'll help to pay 
To keep my brother’s keeper. 
Spectator. 


NIGH AT HAND. 


THROUGH mists that hide from me my God, I 
see 
A shapeless form: Death comes, and beckons 
me : 
I scent the odors of the spirit land: 
And, with commingled joy and terror, hear 
The far-off whispers of a white-robed band : — 
Nearer they come —yet nearer —yet more 
near : 
Is it rehearsal of a “ welcome” song 
That will be in my heart and ear, ere long? 
Do these bright spirits wait till Death may 
give 
The soul its franchise — and I die to live? 


Does fancy send the breeze from yon green 
mountain ? 
(I am not dreaming when it cools my brow.) 
Are they the sparkles of an actual fountain 
That gladden and refresh my spirit now? 
How beautiful the burst of holy light ! 
How beautiful the day that has no night! 


A SONG OF THE PERIOD, ETC. 








Open! ye everlasting gates! I pray— 

Waiting, but yearning —for that perfect day! 

Hark! to these allelujahs ! * Hail! all hail!” 

Shall ¢hey be echoed by a sob and wail ? 

Friends, “gone before,” these are your happy 
voices : 

The old, familiar sounds: my soul rejoices ! 


Ah! through the mists, the great white throne 
I see: 

And now a saint in glory beckons me. 

Is Death a foe to dread? the Death who giveth 

Life —the unburthened life that ever liveth ! 


Who shrinks from Death? Come when he 
will or may, 

The night he brings will bring the risen day: 

His call—his touch—we neither seek nor 
shun : 

/7is life is ended when his work is done. 

Our spear and shield no cloud of Death can 
dim: 

He triumphs not o’er us—we conquer him! 





How long, O Lord, how long, ere I shall see 
The myriad glories of a holier sphere ? 
And worship in thy presence : — not as here 
In chains that keep the shackled soul from 
thee! 


My God! let that eternal home be near! 


Master! I bring to Thee a soul opprest : 
“ Weary and heavy laden :” seeking rest : 
Strengthen my faith: that, with my latest 
breath, 
I greet thy messenger of mercy — DEATH ! 
Argosy. Ss C, Hatt, 


A MORNING HYMN. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


O SILENCE marvellous and deep, 
How lies the world in peaceful sleep ! 
The woods alone all trembling sigh, 
As if a spirit passéd by. 


I feel new life within me rise, 

While anxious sorrow swiftly flies 
Before the dayspring’s glorious light, 
To hide in darkest shades of night. 


With hopes sure fixed on heaven my home, 
A pilgrim through the world I'll roam, 
And deem it o’er time’s stream to be 

The bridge which leads, my God, to thee. 


And should my harp forgetful praise 
Earth’s fleeting joys with traitor lays, 
Oh! rend its chords, and evermore 

In trembling silence I'll adore! 

Golden Hour. IsABELLA M. MORTIMER. 

















THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PORTE. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PORTE. 

THE Eastern question has taken one of 
those strides in advance which, in the evo- 
lution of political events, cannot be re- 
traced. Whatever else may issue out of 
the present political imbroglio, it is as 
certain as anything future can be that the 
yoke of the Turk can never again be im- 
posed on the Christians of the revolted 
provinces in European Turkey. Autono- 
my, real, practical autonomy, they must 
have in some shape or another. It need 
not follow from this that there should be 
a single Turk the fewer in the provinces 
in question. But the Turk must no longer 
have the upper hand, and the instruments 
of his oppression must “clear out, bag 
and baggage.” Nothing short of this will 
satisfy either the exigencies of the case, 
or the forces which are arrayed against 
the Sublime Porte, and whose action will 
no longer be arrested by futile programmés 
of paper reforms. 

But what part is England to play in the 
drama? The nation has answered that 
question in tones which cannot be mis- 
taken, and which the prime minister him- 
self does not affect to misunderstand. It 
is impossible to doubt that if England 
were polled to-morrow it would pronounce 
in favor of autonomy for Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Bulgaria. Lord Derby, on 
the other hand, has declared that the pol- 
icy on which the nation has set its heart 
“is outside, the range of practical poli- 
tics;” and it is evident that if he do not 
actively oppose it, he will do nothing to | 
help it forward. His face is in one direc- 
tion; that of the nation in another. He| 
sticks to the old policy, while the nation | 
has pronounced unmistakably in favor of | 
anew. He still believes in the possibility | 
of reforms initiated by the Turkish gov- | 
ernment and executed by Turkish officials. | 
The nation regards all such plans as “ out- 
side the range of practical politics.” And 
the nation is right, as I shall now endeavor 
to show. 

Six months ago the mass of English- 
men and Englishwomen had the vaguest 
possible idea of the real condition of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. They 








now know that they are grievously op- 
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pressed, and exposed occasionally to un- 
speakable atrocities. But very few people 
in England even now have any idea of the 
nature of the oppression under which the 
Christian rayah groans, or of the abso- 
lute hopelessness of any remedy short of 
autonomy. I am no apologist for Russian 
atrocities, or any other atrocities. But to 
compare the doings of Russia in Turkis- 
tan, granting the absolute truth of every 
detail, to the doings of Turkey in her 
Christian provinces, is to misunderstand 
the whole question at issue. 

Is it right or wise [asks a vigorous writer 
in the new number of the Quarterly Review] 
to cut off a whole family of mankind from our 
sympathy in order to sympathize the more 
with the victims of their crimes? Shall we 
apply the rule, only on the slopes of the Balkan, 
and not to the wilds of Circassia and Glencoe ? 
to the valley of the Hebrus, and not to the 
Ganges, nor to the plains of Poland, or Hun- 
gary, or Turkestan? to Scio, and not to Ja- 
maica? The terrible name even of Batak has 
a suspicious likeness to Badajoz. 


Let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the crimes heaped together in this 
passage are all of the same moral hue, 
and that there is not much to choose be- 
tween them; still the fact would be noth- 
ing to the purpose. What the Turkish 
atrocities have revealed and brought home 
to multitudes who never realized the fact 
before, is not that human nature, be it 
Turkish, Russian, or English, is capable 
in certain emergencies of doing frightful 
things, but that there is in the midst of 
us an organized political power of such a 
character that crimes against human _na- 
ture are a necessary and a normal outcome 
of its existence. Russian troops may 
commit atrocities on the plains of Poland 
or the wilds of Turkistan. British troops 
may massacre men, women, and children 
in the streets of Badajoz or in the village 
and pass of Glencoe. But these crimes 
are violations of the moral code professed 
and ordinarily acted on by Russia and 
Great Britain. They are things which 
have to be explained, apologized for, and 
excused on the plea of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, such as accident, misunder- 
standing, or dire necessity. They are 
never defended as right in themselves, 
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never acknowledged as other than evil. 
The very doers of them would admit that 
they were ugly blots on a system to which 
they were essentially foreign. But the 
atrocities of Batak are not foreign to the 
Turkish code of morals; they are part of 
it. They grow out of it as naturally as 
thorns out of a bramble-bush. The Turk 
does not think them moraily wrong, and 
when he condemns them it is not because 
they are wicked, but because they have 
been found ont. The atrocities in Bulga- 
ria are not one of those abnormal out- 
breaks of human nature which all nations 
have to lament; they are, on the contrary, 
nothing more than a grand representation 
en tableau of what goes on all the year 
round in detail over the whole area of the 
non-Mussulman population of Turkey. 
To say of any civilized State that its nor- 
mal policy is Machiavellian is to say that 
its normal policy is thoroughly bad and 
immoral. Yet there would be some hope 
of regeneration for Turkey if its political 
morality were only Machiavellian. 


Cruelty [says Machiavelli] may be well or 
ill applied. It may be called well applied (if 


indeed we may use the term “well” of that | 
° . . . — | 
which is essentially evil) when it is only exer- 


cised once in a way under the necessity o 
self-preservation, and afterwards converted as 
much as possible to the benefit of the class 
who have suffered from it. It is ill applied 
when it shows a tendency to repeat itself, and 
to increase rather than diminish with time. 
The proceedings of the former class are of the 
nature of a remedy, and have been suffered to 
prosper both by Godand man. A state which 
practises the latter cannot continue t6 live. 
(“« Z/ Principe,” c. viii.) 


To quote then, if it were possible, from 
the history of England or of Russia ex- 
amples of atrocities as great and hideous 
as those of Batak would be nothing to the 
purpose of the present argument. Those 
who indulge in that style of reasoning are 
but beating the air; they do not touch the 
essence of the question even with the tips 
of their fingers. 
is not simply that its administration is bad, 
but that it cannot be good; not merely 
that it errs, but that it errs on principle; 
not merely that it practises iniquity, but 
that it makes of iniquity a virtue and an 


The case against Turkey | 





THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PORTE. 


‘ 
article of faith. This is the indictment 
which I bring against the government of 
the Porte, and now I shali endeavor to 
prove it. 

In the middle of September last year 
the insurgents in the Herzegovina drew 
up a list of their grievances in a long doc- 
ument which they presented to the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers, with a 
most pathetic appeal which, as it is short, 
may be reprinted here :— 


In order to get out of this misery [they say], 
to put an end to such sufferings, to free the 
Christians from the rule of the Turks and 
from continual oppression, to remove the fuel 
of the raging insurrection, and to ensure a 
durable peace, we find no other means than 
one of the following resolutions : — 

1. The Christians are resolved to die rather 
than suffer such slavery ; therefore they should 
be left to seek their liberation by arms, and if 
they are not assisted they have at least a right 
to have no obstacles put in the way of their 
enterprise, and to expect that no aid should be 
| given to the oppressor. 

2. Or we are forced to beg some Christian 

power to grant us a corner of land, so that 
| we may all emigrate to it, and abandon this 
| unhappy country so cursed with misfortunes. 
3. Or if the powers should prevail on the 
| sultan to let,an autonomous state be formed of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, tributary to the sul- 
tan, with some Christian prince from else- 
where, but never from here. 

4. Or finally (the minimum), let the powers 
agree at once to put a strong body of troops 
from some neighboring state into the princi- 
pal cities of the province, and let the repre- 
sentatives of the powers enter the principal 
Midjlis as judges until things are put in order, 
and the lives, honor, and property of the 
Christians are rendered secure, with equality 
of civil and religious rights. (‘ Parliamentary 
Papers,” No ii., pp. 30-40.) 





The list of grievances in this document 
would occupy more space than I can rea- 
sonably claim for the whole of this article. 
I must therefore content myself with 
specifying some of them; premising that 
they can all be substantially proved by the 
evidence of consular reports, and many of 
them by the subsequent admissions of the 
Porte itself. 

Let us, first, take the case of the various 
imposts which are levied by the Porte, 
This is 





| and let us begin with the tithes. 




















THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PORTE. 


an old tax, and is chargeable on all the 
produce of the ground, such as cereals of 
all kinds, tobacco, vegetables, fruit, grapes, 
and hay. The method of collecting tithes 
is as follows. They are sold by govern- 
ment to the highest bidder, and so keen is 
the competition, in ordinary times, that 
the successful bidder not seldom pays 
more than the tithes will yield. In En- 
gland this of course would mean that he 
would be a loser to the extent of the dif- 
ference between the price he gave and the 
tithe of the year’s produce. Unfortunately 
for the poor rayah, however, Turkey is not 
England, and the Turkish tithe-farmers 
manage matters in a different way. Hav- 
ing bought the tithes, these speculators 
visit the villages, which are thus legally 
delivered over to their rapacity, in order 
to assess the year’s tithes. They bring 
with them a retinue of followers and 
horses, and live on the villagers at free 
quarters during their pleasure. They 
take whatever they have a fancy to, and 
they pay for nothing; and so expensive 
are these visits that the poor villagers are 
often obliged to borrow, at a ruinous inter- 
est, from these unwelcome guests the very 
means with which to provide for their lux- 
urious requirements. Unfortunately it 
sometimes happens that their requirements 
include the wife, or daughter, or sister of 


the host, as the case may be; and then, like | 


the monarch of old, he has his choice of 
three alternatives, but all from the hand 
of man: resistance, a bribe, submission. 
As to the first, he has no arms, and is 
quite helpless in the presence of the tithe- 
farmer and his armed retainers. Resist- 


ance is therefore out of the question, un- | 
less he flies to the mountains and joins or | 


gets up a band of brigands or insurgents. 
Submission is abhorrent to him, and he 
gives the bribe — possibly borrowed at 
exorbitant interest from his oppressor. 
But is there no remedy? Are there no 
tribunals of justice to appeal to? Oh yes, 
certainly —on paper. But of that anon. 
By law the sfafé or tithe-farmers ought 
to sce the thrashing of the grain, and 
when it is measured to fix the proper 
tithes. But this legal obligation they 
rarely fulfil. Too indolent to discharge 
the duty themselves, and too suspicious to 
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trust subordinates, they assess the tithes 
at an arbitrary valuation, which of course 
is very much in excess of the real value. 
Again, the poor rayah has no redress. 
Theoretically he may appeal to govern- 
ment officials; but these officials are in 
league with the tithe-farmer, who is fre- 
quently nothing but the dummy, behind 
which some influential member of the gov- 
ernment robs and harasses the Christian 
peasant. Again, it may not suit the con- 
venience or dolce far niente disposition of 
the farmer to carry away his grain after it 
has been duly assessed; so he leaves it in 
the field or under cover of some shed, and 
if any damage ensues the village has to 
make it good; or the grain is left in ex- 
pectation of a rise in price, or in the hope 
that the peasant, in his need, may be 
tempted to consume it, in which case he is 
liable to be charged double price. Hay, 
potatoes, and all sorts of garden procuce 
are not taken in kind. The price is arbi- 
| trarily fixed, and ready money must be 
| paiddown. An appeal to the government 
authorities is quite useless, for they invari- 





| ably decide in favor of the tithe-farmer. 


But suppose the poor villager has not 
money enough at hand to meet these ex- 
actions. In that case “misery upon mis- 
ery,” to quote the pathetic language of the 
| poor Herzegovina insurgents : — 


His house will be occupied at his expense 
| until he has paid the whole. He is bound to 
| maintain and serve those who are quartered 
| upon him at their imperious pleasure, and his 
|expenses in so doing go for nothing in the 
}account. By way of example: if a person 
owes twenty piastres and spends one hundred 
in the maintenange of these people, it is not 
taken into consideration. At last an arrange- 
ment is made ; the peasant acknowledges his 
debt with double interest; or an animal is 
taken for fifty piastres, though it may be worth 
one hundred or more. Many cause the poor 
people of the villages to be put in prison, 
where they suffer from hunger, cold, flogging, 
and other ill-treatiments. Sometimes false re- 
| ceipts are given, and the amount of the debt 
| has to be paid again. 

| I have been using the conventional des- 
| ignation of “ tithe-farmer ;” but in point of 
| fact there are no longer any tithe-farmers 
|in Turkey. The men are there, but it is 
‘not of tithes that they are any longer the 
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farmers. When Sultan Abdul Aziz trav- 
elled in Europe in state, an extraordinary 
impost was laid upon all the produce pre- 
viously named, to bear the cost of his jour- 
ney. 
part of the produce, and though it was im- 
posed as an extraordinary charge for a 
temporary purpose, it has never been re- 
moved, and is now an ordinary tax. It is 
an eighth, therefore, and not a tithe, that 
the rayah pays; and when all the extor- 
tions are taken into account it may be put 
down as a sixth or seventh. 

I have mentioned, however, but a frac- 
tion of the imposts which crush the spirit 
and paralyze the energies of these subjects 
of the Porte. Turkey is a great tobacco- 
grower, and the so-called tithes of this 
also are farmed out by government. Be- 
fore the farmers go their rounds, with a 
goodly company, to value the tobacco crop, 
some of their agents are sent to examine 


the quantity of tobacco still growing on | 


the stalk. These “go in procession 


This tax raised the tithe to an eighth | 
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and without any compensation for the 
horses, which may perish, as many do, in 
| this service. 
Another grinding tax from which the 
Christian subject of the Porte suffers griev- 
j ously, is the duty of working on the public 
roads. No member of the family who can 
work —and there are sometimes as many 
| as ten in a family who are thus liable —is 
}exempted from this duty. The place 
‘where the work has to be done may be 
| miles away from the rayah’s home, and it 
may be at a critical season of the year, 
;when all hands are required at home. 
That matters not; he must obey the sum- 
|mons, and leave his fields and flocks to 
|take their chance. This happens about a 
| fortnight in each year, and though it costs 
| the peasant not less than one hundred 
| piasters a day, he does not get so much as 
| a morsel of bread in return; he gets kicks 
| and insults instead. 
Another monstrous tax 
or labor-tax. 








is the vad 
We have seen how thor- 





from house to house and from plantation | oughly the rayah’s time is taken up in 
to plantation, and prolong the time as they | looking after his flocks and fields, and ren- 
please, in order to feed gratuitously.” On| dering compulsory service to the govern- 
the pretext of having possibly put down! ment. Bnt the Turk thinks that he has 
too little, this inquisitorial visit is repeated | still leisure enough on his hands to earn, 


generally three times, and, after all, the 
farmers themselves go their rounds, the 
poor rayah being obliged to provide for 
them all, however long they may choose 
to stay. They act, in fact,as masters on 
his property. They order what they like, 
and there is nothing for him but humbly 
to obey. 


The oppression involved in all this may | 


be imagined when it is remembered that 
everything which the-peasant can call his 
own is subject to taxation. All spirits are 
taxed; herbs used for dyeing are taxed; 
there is a land-tax, and a house-tax, and a 
grass-tax; there is a tax of fifteen to 
twenty piastres on every head of large 
cattle, and a tax of two piastres on every 
head of small cattle. This latter tax 
affords peculiar opportunities and temp- 
tations for extortion. The animals are 
numbered in the month of March, a short 
time before the greatest mortality in the 
flocks takes place; and the peasant has 
to pay, not on the average number of the 


animals which remain to him, but on the | 


maximum which are alive at any one time. 

From two to four piastres have to be 
paid annually for every beehive. Then 
there is the horse-service, by which the 
rayah is obliged to act as the drudge of 
the military, and is sometimes taken sev- 
eral days’ journey from home; and all 
this without the slightest remuneration, 


| by daily labor, from five hundred to one 
| thousand five hundred piastres, and on 
the presumption of these imaginary earn- 
|ings every Christian is made to pay the 
fortieth piastre to the government, that 
| is, twenty-five piastres in the thousand. 
| The Christian’s word is not taken for the 
| amount of his earnings, it is fixed for 
him ; and though he may be laid on a bed 
| of sickness, or otherwise disabled, the tax 
| must be paid. 

| The last tax that I shall mention is the 
| poll-tax. Every male Christian, from 
birth to death, must pay the poli-tax for 
| exemption from the military conscription. 
| It amounts to thirty piastres a head, and 
|every male Christian is bound to pay it, 
|from the new-born babe to the decrepit 
| beggar. It is supposed to be a fine paid 
for exemption from military service. But, 
in the first place, the Christians do not 
| wish to be exempt from military service ; 
|on the contrary, they object to any such 
|exemption, and the Hatt-i-Humayoun, of 
| 1856, promised the abolition of the exemp- 
| tion —a promise which, it need not be said, 
|has never been fulfilled. But, in the 
second place, children, and the old and 
feeble, are not liable to military service 
| under any government, even that of Tur- 
|key. How then can they be liable to the 
fine which is supposed to free them? But 


|it is absurd to appeal to the elementary 
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rules of equity in the case of such a gov- 
ernment as Turkey. The result is that, 
children and beggars not being able to 
pay for themselves, their respective vil- 
lages have to pay for them. In this way 
a “ravah of average means pays in taxa- 
tion somewhat less than three thousand 
piastres annually. 

But his grievances do not end here. 
In Herzegovina or Bosnia he rents his 
land from the aga, or Turkish proprietor. 
In many cases the land was originally his 
own, but he has been dispossessed of it 
under the operation of “the good old rule, 
the simple plan.” Let that pass, however, 
and let us see how it fares with him in the 
relation of tenant and landlord. It is a 
feudal relationship in theory; in practice 
it is nothing but a cruel and degrading 
serfdom. The following are exactions 
which the landlord extorts from his Chris- 
tian tenant: a fourth part of the vari- 
ous produce obtained from the ground; 
one animal yearly, as well as a certain 
quantity of butter and cheese; to carry a 
certain number of loads of ’ wood, and 
materials for any house which the land- 
lord may chance to be building; to work 
for the landlord grauitously whenever he 
may require it; to make a plantation of 
tobacco, and cultivate it until it is lodged 
in the master’s house; to plough and sow 
so many acres of land, and look after 
the crop till it is safely lodged i in the land- 
lord’s barn—and all this gratuitously. 
As arule, the produce thus cultivated for 
the landlord exceeds the produce of the 
land farmed by the tenant for himself. 

All this, be it remembered, is in addition 
to the fleecing which the rayah has under- 
gone at the hands of the government and 
the tithe-farmers. Yet here is the way in 
which his condition is described in a book 
which has lately been commended as sup- 
plying trustworthy information on the con- 
dition of the Christian population of Bul- 
garia: — 


To those who have studied the rayah ques- 
tion deeply, seriously, and impartially, a very 
grave social question presents Soom Is it 
right to give too much to a man ?— too much 

; time, too much liberty, too much land, too 
much of everything? And especially is this 
right when such a man abuses the gift and 
employs the resources confided to him merely 
to keep himself in idleness ? * 


* “ Residence in Bulgaria,” p. 159. I have read a 
good many books in the course of my life, but I do not 
remember to have ever come across so audacious an 
experiment on the credulity of reasoning beings as this 
volume. I am sorry to observe that a periodical of the 


weight and reputation of the Quarterly Review, has | 


been misled to recommend it as *‘ full of matter most 
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And this is said of a people oppressed in 
the way I have described, and who are ad- 
mitted by all who know anything of the 
subject to be about the most industrious 
population in Europe. 

But the reader may ask, are there no 
courts of justice in Turkey? Yes; but 
as far as the Christian is concerned these 
courts are literally legalized instruments 
of oppression and torture. Theoretically 
the Turkish courts of justice are divided 
into civil and criminal; but, in point of 
fact, the government of Turkey is theo- 
cratic; the law of the Koran, with its mul- 
titudinous developments, dominates all 
the tribunals. The civil and criminal 
courts have each two of their members 
Christian — one to represent the Ortho- 
dox, the other the Catholics. But these 
are always a minority, and are invariably 
intimidated into agreement with the ma- 
jority. Their only use, in fact, is to enable 
the Turkish government to parade its 
pseudo-liberality and religious tolerance 
before a credulous Christendom. Theo- 
retically the evidence of a Christian is 
admissible, except before the sheri or 
religious tribunals; practically it is inad- 
missible in any court. If the Christian is 
so foolhardy as to insist on his legal right 
to give or produce evidence, it is easily 
got rid of in some such way as this. The 
judge browbeats him, and makes him re- 
peat his evidence. If he alters a word in 
the repetition, his testimony is rejected as 
untrustworthy. Or if other means fail, 
the case is adjourned, and the Christian 
witness goes home. He is followed and 
denounced on some trumpery charge, and 
the next time he appears in court he is 


instructive at the present crisis,’ and I regret especially 
that it has given its z#primatur to a story of ** more 
than two thousand old men, women, and children,” 
“burned alive in the village of Akdere alone by the 
Bulgarians, whilst a Russian corps d’ armée looked 
on.” This is said to have happened ir 1827, some 
years, I believe, before either of the two authors of the 
book was born. They give no authority and no refer- 
ence of any kind, and my confidence in their accuracy 
is not such as to induce me to place implicit faith in 
statements of this sort. It is curious how some people 
estimate the value of evidence according as their preju- 
dices are for or against the conclusion sought to be 
established. An influential portion of the London 
press has sought to discredit Dr. Liddon’s and my own 
account of impalements i in Bosnia, by denouncing it as 
“‘gossip’’ and *‘* hearsay evidence.” Yet these very 
papers accept without inquiry Mr. Schuyler’s report of 
a Russian massacre in Turkistan, though it is based on 
** hearsay evidence”’ of a much feebler ‘description than 
that which we have adduced. Ours is hearsay evidence 
of the strongest possible character, corroborated by 
the evidence of our own eyesight. I do not say that 
Mr. Schuyler’s story ought to be rejected because it is 
founded on hearsay ; but I do sz ay that those who accept 
it, while rejecting much stronger evidence for impale- 
ments in Bosnia, demonstrate the strength of their 
| prejudices rather than of their logic or fairness, 
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contemptuously put aside as a person of 
notoriously bad character. Another de- | 
vice is to get him imprisoned — it may be 
only for an hour—on some false charge. 
This is enough; for a Christian once im- 
prisoned, however innocently, is rejected | 
as a witness. On the other hand, the 
Mussulman prosecutor or defendant has 





no difficulty at all to get any amount of | 


evidence against a Christian. The only | 
chance the latter has is that, if he happens 
to be sufficiently rich, he may bribe the 
judge. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that there is not a judge in Turkey 
who will not sell justice for a bribe. 
only conscience he has in the matter is 


that he is likely to sell his award to the | 
follower of the Prophet for a smaller bribe | 


than he will receive from the hated and 
despised Giaour. This universal corrup- 
tion of justice in Turkey is admitted even 
by those who are ordinarily the most 
strenuous to Gott the Turk against his 
western critics : 


The absence of all effective control [says 
Mr. Gifford Palgrave], in a country where not 
only orderly and official superintendence, but 
even the restraint of public opinion, so power- 
ful in Europe by means of the newspapers and 
intercommunication, is wanting, facilitates any 
amount of corruption; and if opportunity 
makes thieves, few Mahometan kadees are 
likely long to remain honest. ... A judge 
dependent on favor and independent of repu 
tation is much more likely, as human nature 
goes, to prove a Kirke than a “ Daniel.” 
(‘‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,” p. $5.) 


The Christian, moreover, is shut out 
from the possibility of buying land. A 


Christian now and then, more simple and 
confiding than his fellows, has within the 


last twenty years bought land in Turkey, | 


presuming on the explicit guarantee of the 
Hatt-i-Humayoun; but the result has al- 
most invariably been that he has been 
robbed of his purchase. Either the man 
of whom he purchased it, or some neigh- 
boring Ahab, covets and quietly takes pos 
session of the poor man’s dearly-bought 
fieid or vineyard. The Christian appeals 
to the law, but no evidence that he can 
produce is admissible. He loses his land 
without getting back his purchase-money, 
and he may thank his stars if he does not 
get the bastinado into the bargain for 


bringing a false accusation against a true 
believer. 

I have already mentioned the most cruel 
torture of all to which the rayah of Tur- 
key is exposed — I mean the peril to which 
the chastity of his female relations is daily 
exposed, 


[t is stated in the Daily News 


The | 
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| of October 23, that Mr. Baring and Mr. 
Calvert, who were then in Bulgaria, had 
| compelled the arrest of “a Turk who de- 
|manded a Christian girl from her father 
‘for his harem. When the latter refused 
| he cut at him with asabre, wounding his 
hand.” Inadebate on the Cretan insur- 
|rectionin the House of Lords on March 
8, 1867, the late Lord Derby bestowed 
high praise on Colonel Longworth, then 
consul- general at Belgrade; ‘and certain- 
ly Colonel Longworth was a vigorous 
|philo-Turk. His evidence therefore is 
| above suspicion when he says that “the 
forcible abduction of Christian girls is an 
jabuse which calls urgently for correc- 
tion.” * But to talk of a remedy for the 
Christian while the Turk rules over him 
is, in plain language, to talk nonsense. 
* A custom prevails here,” says Mr. Con- 
sul Abbott, “to exempt from military 
| | conscriptiona Mussulman young man who 
| elopes with a Christian girl, and whom he 
converts to his faith. This being a merito- 
rious act for his religion, it entitles him, as 
a reward, to be freed from military ser- 
vice.” ¢ 

Now let the reader consider what this 
means. It means that the Turkish gov- 
ernment puts a premium on the violation 
of Christian female chastity. That govern- 
ment to which Christian States accredit 
Christian ambassadors tempts the Mus- 
sulman ravisher of Christian maidens with 
a substantial reward in the life that now 
is, and with the promise of paradise here- 
after. And every rayah family in Turkey 
is exposed to this outrage. And they are 
helpless, for they are not allowed to pos- 
sess arms, and they have no other arbitra- 
ment to appeal to but the God who hears 
in secret,and gathers up the tears of the 
afflicted. 


* “ Consular Reports on Condition of Christians in 
Turkey in 1860,” p. 121. y first introduction to the 
consular reports of 1860 I owe to Mr. Denton’s able 
and instructive pamphlet on ** The Christians in Tur- 
key.’ ‘Though the pamphlet was published in 1863, I 
am sorry to say I never read it till after my return from 
Servia this year. The Parliamentary papers of 1867 
and 1876 have been published some years after the 
publication of Mr. Denton’s pamphlet, and they cer- 
tainly throw a lurid light on his arguments and conclu- 
s10ns. 

+ “Consular Reports on Condition of Christians in 
Turkey in 1860,” p. 7. Let no one be deceive by 
such terms as “‘elopes”’ or **converts to his faith.’’ 
El lopement means what Mr. Consul Longworth calls 

“forcible abduction ;”? and as to conversion to the 
Mahometan faith, the victim of Turkish lust has no 
choice. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred she has 
no means to bring her case before the tribunals; and if 
she does, her evidence as a Christian is not received. 
If, in the frenzy of her despair, she proclaims herself a 
Mahometan, in order to get a hearing, her ravisher is 
praised and rewarded for having converted her, and 


| she remains his lawful prey. 
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When we reflect on these things we can| time in Turkey —in Asia Minor—and the 
appreciate the touching pathos of the ap- | impression I got there was that such was the 
peal of the Herzegovina insurgents to the | government of Turks by Turks in the most 
great powers : — lurkish part of their dominions in Asia Minor, 
5 that I felt that the people looked upon the 

Surely the poor people here are entitled to | government as their natural enemies, and did 
compassion from those who have feelings of | so on good grounds. Such is the oppression 
humanity, and to some effort to assist them in| with which the taxes are gathered, the mode 
their deplorable state —in their opprobrious | in which they are farmed, the amount that is 
servitude ; where the cry is continually heard, | demanded for the government itself, the far 
“QO Lord, send us our death!” (“ Parlia- | larger amounts taken by the officials, the utter 
mentary Papers,” No. ii., p. 34.) corruption that exists among all the officials 


7 F with regard to either the giving of justice or 
Now let it be remembered that all the the exacting of taxes. ‘That is an oppression 


charges which I have made thus far which weighs upon Moslem and upon Chris- 
against the furkish government can be | tian alike ; but when you come to those prov- 
established by the evidence of Parliament- | inces in which there is a large number of 
ary papers, and of independent testimony | Christians you have that aggravated by this 
like that of Mr. Nassau Senior’s “ Journal | fact—that not merely is the central govern- 
kept in Turkey and Greece.” But more | ment unjust, but that the Christian population 
than that, the Turkish government admits | 's ill-treated by their Moslem neighbors, and 
that the insurrection is traceable “to the- is not protected by the government from that 
unscemly conduct” of its own “function- ill-treatment. Their evidence, as you know, 


wats . is not fairly admitted in courts of justice 

»e 7? © > ce = y c we pee > . 

Seres, and that the — have sub They are not allowed to arm, the Moslems are 
stantial causes of complaint. : 


allowed to arm; the Moslems have their 

Moreover, the Andrassy Note asserts | friends at Constantinople, the officials are 
that the rayahs of Bosnia and Herzego-| Moslems, and what is the result? It is that 
vina (Bulgaria was not then on the as) | property is not safe. The industrious Bul- 
are “oppressed under the yoke of a real! garians have excited the envy of their neigh- 
servitude,” which reduces them in fact to bors by their industry, and the fruits of their 
the condition of “slaves;” that the industry are not safe ; and, what is far more 
Porte has habitually broken its most sol-|i™portant, life is not safe, nor is the honor of 
emn promises, so that it can no longer be sae ss thle hal he pooghoes eal ‘ 7 —_ 
trusted; and therefore that “it is abso-| > —— is, tr aeagaler “agence ai 


i sinia alee ten lected together to sympathize with men who 
lutely necessary that the powers should be | pave risen as patriots to win liberty and free- 


in a position toappeal to acts, . . . in one | dom for themselves. We have sympathized 
word, that their action may be grounded | with the Italians in their efforts to free them- 
on facts and not on programmes.” Yet | selves from the dominion of Austria, but you 
with all these facts before him Lord Bea- | cannot for a moment compare the cases. We 
consfield finds a full and satisfactory expla- do not talk of political rights in this matter. 
nation of insurrections in European Tur-| !t is a question of personal security from day 
key in the dark machinations of secret | ‘° yn he —_ able — —_ in ap 
wc a oe = roe eas pre and safety, for a woman to be able to return to 
sociciies | ‘ For my part, | wish God speed her house without being carried away and 
to all societies, be they secret or open, subjected to insult or worse than insult. It is 
who will help to break the yoke of the), question of property being despoiled with- 
most cruel and debasing tyranny that has | out the slightest chance of redress, and it does 
ever been allowed by an inscrutable Prov- | surprise me that when we know these things 
idence to make millions of human beings | are constantly happening, when even the Turk- 
unspeakably wretched. Mr. Forster's | ish government does not deny them, but only 
speech has been much praised for its | Says that it hopes at some future time to crush 
moderation and fairness. But Mr. Fors-| them, I am somewhat surprised to see Mr, 


° Baring vent so much wrath on the “ foreign 
r CO s in substance all that I have | 2“ ."'5 i ‘ ; 5 
pen airms b instigators ” or to be so much convinced that 


they were the instigators of this insurrection. 
We want no Russian intrigues [he says], no Mr. Forster went on to add that if he 
Servian ambition, to account for the attempted | were one of the people whose miserable 
insurrection in Bulgaria or for the insurrec- gy aH Sits - : 
tions in Bosnia or Herzegovina. Such is the lot he described, he too would be an in 
Turki hr ile that these insurrections must be surgent and a member of “what Lord 
s a se Ins - s § “4 = > 7 oot 
7 ne Beaconsfield called the secret societies.” 


expected. They have happened time after si tay ieee: 
time, and so long as that rule lasts they will And I have no doubt that he is within the 


happen again. Nine years ago I wasa short | mark when he expresses his conviction 
“that nine-tenths of those English writers 
* Parliamentary Papers, No. ii-, pp. 17) 5) 64. who inveigh against them would be in the 
t Ibid., pp. 80-83. same position.” 
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It is commonly supposed that the mem- 
bers of the Orthodox church are the only 
victims of Mussulman misrule. Russian 
intrigue and Slavonic societies are believed 
to be always brewing mischief and stirring 
up insurrection among the Orthodox pop- 
ulation. All this tends to rouse the fanat- 
icism of their Mussulman neighbors, and 
hence the injustice and cruelty of which 
we read. The members of the Roman 
Church, on the other hand, are loyal and 
peaceable, and are consequently not mo- 
lested by the Mussulman authorities or 
populace. 

This account of the matter is purely 
ideal. Intrigue and chronic outbursts of 
insurrection are the necessary concom- 
itants of Turkish misrule; and if the Ro- 
man Catholics do not so often revolt, it is 
because, being fewer in number, and hav- 
ing no great power to sympathize with 
them, their spirits are crushed, and they 
have not the courage to rise against their 
oppressors. To this must be added the 
important fact, which I deeply lament, that 
jealousy of the Russo-Greek Church has 
induced the Vatican to sacrifice the cause 
of humanity to the supposed interest of 
the Roman Curia. Cardinal Manning is 
just now a vehement preacher of peace, 
and an indignant censor of those who 
would imperil its reign; and he and Sir 
George Bowyer consider it a flagrant 
breach of international law that Russian 
volunteers should be allowed to fight in 
Servia, and a monstrous iniquity that Rus- 
sia should mediate a possible intervention 
on behalf of its co-religionists and kindred 
who are groaning under the yoke of a worse 
than Egyptian bondage. But .I never 
heard that either Cardinal Manning or 
Sir George Bowyer objected to the en- 
rolment of Irish and Canadian volunteers 
in the papal army, or that either of them 


protested against the intervention of a} 


French army to protect the territory of 
the pope against the invasion of an Italian 


army; and I do not suppose that the} 


League of St. Sebastian would be laid un- 
der the ban of the Church if it took up 
arms, on a fitting occasion, to restore the 
temporal power. 


But, however that may be, the result of | 


the Vatican policy is undoubtedly that the 
Roman Catholics in European Turkey are 
less prone to take part in insurrections 
than the Orthodox Christians. Many of 
their teachers and leaders are Italians, 


who prefer the rule of the Turk, with all 
its cruelties and abominations, to the rule 
of any power professing the Orthodox 
religion. 


This, however, is not the feeling 
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of the Roman Catholic population of 
south-eastern Europe, except in so far as 
it has been instilled into them by Italian 
emissaries. In Bosnia the Roman Catho- 
lics would rejoice as sincerely as their Or- 
thodox neighbors at the substitution of any 
rule, Orthodox or otherwise, for that of the 
Turk. A sham address to the Porte from 
the Catholics of Bosnia was got up some 
time ago by the Turkish authorities, in the 
way and by the methods usually employed 
on such occasions. Bishop Strossmayer, 
in whose diocese Bosnia is, told Dr. Lid- 
don and myself all about this address, 
which was paraded at the time in the En- 
glish newspapers; and the truth is that 
the Roman Catholics of Bosnia were no 
more represented by it than were the Or- 
thodox Christians of Constantinople by 
that famous band of warriors, swept from 
the slums of Stamboul, who marched out 
of Constantinople under “a flag on which 
the Crescent and the Cross were displayed 
side by side” to fight “ against the Servian 
aggression.” We all remember the lively 
emotion which this union of the Crescent 
and the Cross against Christian freedom 
excited in the breasts of Sir Henry Elliot 
and Mr. Disraeli.* But alas, for the van- 
ity of human hopes and the frustration of 
potential achievements! The ragamuffins 
who bore the “banner with a strange de- 
vice,” did not live to drive back “the Ser- 
vian aggression.” The Bashi-Bazouks, 
more simple and logical than Sir Henry 
Elliot and Mr. Disraeli, could not under- 
stand this union of the Crescent and the 
Cross at all. It was a scandal and an 
offence in the eyes of a true believer; 
and so the Bashi-Bazouks fell upon 
the “Christian volunteers,” and having 
slaughtered most of them, dispersed the 
rest and captured the “banner with a 
staange device.” 

On the occasion of the so-called Roman 
| Catholic address from Bosina the real rep- 
| resentatives of the Roman Catholics acted 
as they are said by the correspondent of 
|the Daily News to have acted the other 
day: t — 

Vali Pacha Effendi, the civil governor of 
the province, gathered the Greek and Catholic 
notables of Serajevo together, and requested 
them to sign a petition to the Porte protesting 
against any autonomy or other change in the 
government of the province. They replied 
that, being rayahs, they had no right to med- 
dle in politics, and therefore refused their 
signatures to the petition. The insurrection 
continues spreading in Bosnia. 





| 





* Parliamentary Papers, No. iii., p. 573. Mr. Dis 
raeli’s speech in the House of Commons, July 17. 


t July 23. 
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And no class of men more ardently de- 
sire the spread and final success of the in- 
surrection than the Roman Catholics of 
Bosina. They would be delighted at the 
idea of passing under the political rule of 
Orthodox Servia; for they know, as their 
bishop assured us, that Servia would 
secure to them not only justice, but per- 
fect religious freedom —a blessing which 
they certainly do not enjoy under the Otto- 
man government. The massacres of the 
Lebanon are a specimen of the toleration 
granted to the Roman Catholics in the 
Turkish empire. The simple truth is that 
the Mussulman has no idea of what toler- 
ation means in the case of non-Mussul- 
mans; and if he sometimes oppresses one 
class of non-Mussulmans somewhat less 
than another, it is because his hatred and 
scorn are not so much whetted by cupid- 
ity, or jealousy, or fear. The Zewpsis a 
paper which has taken the side of Turkey 
throughout this business, and its testi- 
mony may therefore be accepted as un- 
prejudiced. It has a correspondent trav- 
elling in the provinces of Turkey, and 
reporting on the condition of the popula- 
tion, and the relations of the various races 
and creeds to each other; and what he 
says is that the Mussulmans draw no dis- 
tinction, but treat Orthodox and Catholic 
alike with impartial and indiscriminate bar- 
barity.* 


* The following extract is aspecimen. It is from a 
letter written from Albania on the 2oth of last Septem- 
ber: — 

**Un des premiers actes des bachi-bouzouks qui 
arrivent ici et qu’anime, il faut bien s’en rendre compte, 
le véritable esprit des populations musulmanes, est 
d@’insulter et de piller les églises chrétiennes. Ils ’ont 
fait et A différentes reprises: A Dulcigno, 4 Antivari, a 
Scutari et A Podgoritza; puis les troupes réguliéres se 
sont mises de la partie et un bataillon d’infanterie, 
débarqué a l’embouchure de la Boiana, 4 San Nicolo, a 
débuté par s’attaquer 4 l’église catholique de ce petit 
bourg, par y briser les croix et y voler tout ce qu'elle 
contenait. Tout y a passé, depuis un calice et un os- 


tensoir en vermeil, présents de feu I’archiduc, plus tard | 


empereur du Mexique, jusqu’ aux vases, aux flambeaux 
et 4 tous les vétements ecciésiastiques du pauvre curé 
qui, n’ayant pu obtenir protection ni justice de la part 
du chef de la troupe, est accouru 4 Scutari implorer 
son archevéque et Ja consul général d’ Autriche, cette 
puissance étant ici chargée, comme la France I’ est dans 
presque tout le reste de )’empire ottoman, de la pro- 
tection du culte catholique. 

** A Podgoritza, les fameux zeybeks de Smyrne n’ ont 
laissé que les murs nus de l’église grecque. C’étaient 
les mémes gens qui avaient, peu de jours auparavant, 
brisé les croix et souillé les murs des églises grecques 
et catholiques @’ un faubourg de Scutari. . . . Et savez- 
vous comment la généralité de Ja population musulmane 
accueiile ces excés? Elle les admire et les trouve con- 
formes 4 la tradition de l’islam. 

**Ces chrétiens,’ disent-ils, ‘devraient-ils avoir le 
droit d’élever de si belles églises (celle de Scutari est 
fort grande et se voit de loin), et de sonner les cloches! ’ 
Cette sonnerie des cloches est particuliérement odieuse 
aux bons musulmans. Vous le voyez, le vieil esprit 
W@hostilité, de domination, se réveille & la premiére 
circonstance, aussi entier, aussi vivace qu’aux jours 
mémes de la conquéte.”’ 
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Nor is it the Christian subjects of the 
Porte alone who are thus dealt with. The 
Jews fare but slightly better; and this 
slight amelioration in their condition they 
owe to their comparative paucity and polit- 
ical unimportance. They are not culti- 
vators of the soil. They are engaged for 
the most part in trade, and that fact alone 
relieves them from numberless cruelties 
and hardships to which the rayah is daily 
exposed. Mr. Gliickstein, himself a Jew, 
resident in England, has lately published 
a pamphlet, in which he proves that the 
Turkish authorities, when the occasion 
offers, treat the Jews in much the same 
way in which they are accustomed to treat 
the Christians. Mr. Gliickstein is there- 
fore naturally surprised at the “ Judaic 
sympathies ” which the Turkish cause has 
evoked both here and on the Continent ; 
yet all sort of insinuations have been made 
against Mr. Gladstone because, in courte- 
ously acknowledging a letter from Mr. 
Gliickstein, he ventured to say that he 
shared Mr. Gliickstein’s regret. 

But surely, it may be urged, the Hatt-i- 
Humayoun which the sultan published at 
the close of the Crimean war changed all 
this. Yes, as many other hatts had done 
before it—on paper. But the Hatt-i- 
Humayoun has never been proclaimed to 
this day through the Turkish empire. 
Within a certain narrow radius from Con- 
stantinople some of its provisions are fee- 
bly and fitfully carried out. But in the 
provinces it has remained a dead letter. 
It is probable that most of the judges have 
never heard of it; but certainly there never 
has been any attempt to enforce any one 
of its provisions. And, next to the incur- 
able perfidy of the Ottoman government, 
the person, no longer amenable to human 
praise or censure, who must be held 
chiefly responsible for this lame and impo- 
tent conclusion to the Crimean war, is the 
|late Lord Palmerston. It was proposed 
in the Congress of Paris that the provis- 
ions of the Hatt-i-Humayoun of 1856 
should be incorporated into the treaty. 
The Turkish minister, however, objected, 
and pleaded that the Congress should 
spare the dignity of the Porte and trust 
{to the honor of the sultan. The govern- 
|ment of Lord Palmerston supported the 
Turkish minister, and the eight millions of 
Christians in Turkey, to say nothing of 
the blood and treasure spent in the Cri- 
mean war, were sacrificed by a stroke of 
| the pen in order not to wound the delicate 
susceptibilities of the sultan and his min- 
|isters. The latter, however, were think- 
ling of something more substantial than 
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honor, and all the relief the poor Chris-| side of the Pentateuch there grew up a 
tians of Turkey reaped from the war was | 'school of teachers sent by the God of 
some magniloquent compliments to the | Israel to proclaim and inculcate truth, and 
generosity, benevolence, and “constant | justice, and mercy, not as between Jew 
solicitude for the welfare of his subjects,” | and Jew merely, but as between man and 
for which the sultan of Turkey was so|man. The essential unity of those whom 
conspicuously distinguished! This is the | the common father of all had “made of 
cant in which the diplomatists of Europe | one flesh ” was a truth preaclied by a long 
thought it decent toindulge. They sowed | line of prophets, mitigating the severity of 
the wind, and they are now reaping the | | the old law, and growing in brightness till 
whirlwind. Russia was then beaten and | it received its highest expression in him 
humbled. The purblind policy of her | in whom law and prophets were fulfilled. 
conquerors has now given her a magnifi-| Alongside of the Koran, too, there has 
cent revenge. The Christian populations, | grown up a multitudinous array of exposi- 
who might have been gradually erected | tors whose dicta are held sacred. There 
into a sure barrier against Russian aggres- | are four great schools, but each of these 
sion, but whoma cynical and short-sighted | has thrown off a swarm of traditional pre- 
diplomacy delivered over to their old op-| cepts and maxims which are law to the 
pressor, are now the lever-power of Rus-|true believer. Of these four schools the 
sian intervention in south-eastern Europe.| Arabs and other Semitic and African 
And now let me give my reasons for! races have adopted three among them. 
the distinction which I have drawn be-| The Turks, on their conversion to Islam, 
tween Turkish and other atrocities. The | adopted the fourth, or Hanefee scliool, 
distinction is this: that other governments | whose precepts - principles happen to 
may forsake their evil ways, and “rise on| be the most cruel and immoral. The re- 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to} sult has been to develop in the Turk a 
higher things,” but that the Turkish gov-| character of exceptional sensuality and 
ernment cannot. And for the following | cruelty. Itis Mr. Palgrave, I think, who 


reason. on this — characterizes the Turk as 
It has already been stated that the gov-|the “Cameronian of Mahometans ” —a 
ernment of Turkey is strictly theocratic, | compliment which the Cameronian would 
and its Magna Charta isthe Koran. Cer- | decline. 
tainly the precepts of the Koran are, many | It is not, then, on the Koran simply that 
of them, immoral and cruel enough. A the character of the Turk is moulded and 
conquered people, for example, cease to | his administration of justice based, but on 
have any rights whatever. The women |text-books founded on the Koran, but 
and children become slaves in the most} compared with which the Koran itself, bad 
absolute sense, and all the male adult pop-| as it is, is a code of purity and mercy. 
ulation incur the penalty of death, and | Mr. Palgrave, speaking of the occasional 
may be disposed of in any manner which attempts of the Western powers to modify 
the capricious will of the victor may dic- | the r rampant iniquity of the Turkish courts 
tate. ‘This means that if the Turks could | of justice, says, — 
conquer Servia they could reduce all the | 
women and children to slavery, and kill all | o¢ pon-denominational tribunals seemed no 
the men, or deal with them in any other | Jess inevitable than that of non-denominational 
way they pleased. Of course they would | schools; and it was precisely the having re- 
not act in this manner, for they know that | course to such that the Moslims could not 
Europe would not allow it. But no feel-| stomach. In Islam, and Islam alone, they 
ing of conscience would restrain them, for | lived, and moved, and had their being; and 
they would simply be obeying one of the | Islam, and no other, snould or could be, they 
fundamental precepts of their ‘religion. jowd = arbiter | and judge. (“Essays on 
It is idle to compare, as Sale and others | “*St¢™ “euestions,” p. 137.) 
have done, these brutal and ferocious doc-| Now the received and most authorita- 
trines to the rules imposed on the Israel- tive text-book of Mahometan lawin Tur- 
ites for the conquest of Canaan. These key, that from which no judge or advo- 
were provisional and fora limited purpose, | cate ever dreams of appealing, contains, 
and were never intended, as precepts of | among others, the following precepts : — 
the Koran are intended, to govern the 
relation of the Jews to all the Gentile 
world. Besides, to say nothing of the * Tributaries are people who accept the yoke of 


Sees eS ¢ ‘ Stee. . Islam without fighting. If they offer any resistance 
supersession of Judaic morality by the | ey jose all the rights of human beings, as described 





To use a technical phrase, the establishment 


And the tributary * is to be distinguished in 


gospel, it must not be forgotten that along- | above. 
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the beast he rides, and in his saddle ; and he 
is not to ride a horse ; he is not to work at his 
work with arms on; he shall not ride on a 
saddle like a pillion; nor shall he ride even 
or a saddle except as a matter of necessity, 
and even then he shall dismount in places of 
public resort ; he shall not wear clothes worn 
by men of learning, piety, and nobility. His 
women shall be distinguished in the street and 
at the baths, and he shall place in his heuse a 
sign and mark so that people may not pray for 
him or salute him. And the street shail be 
narrowed for him, and he shall pay his tribute 
standing, the receiver being seated, and he 
shall be seized by the collar and shall be shak- 
en, and it shall be said to him, “ Pay the trib- 
ute, O tributary ! O thou enemy of God.” 


This is the moral atmosphere in which, 
according to Mr. 
“lives, and moves, and has his being. 
This is the teaching which the soféa, 
before he is fit to be a full-blown teacher 


” 


: oodness of heart. 
Palgrave, the Turk |? 





or a judge, is, according to Mr. Palgrave, | 


obliged to digest for fifteen laborious 
years. Need we wonder that the Mussul- 
man is what he is —brutal, sensual, sav- 
age, deceitful at the core of his nature, 
though possibly with an outward varnish 
of Parisian polish? Need we wonder 
that he cannot recognize in his non-Mus- 
sulman fellow-subject a being who has any 
rights at all — not even that of life except 
at the discretion of his Mahometan neigh- 
bor? The following extracts illustrate in 
a vivid manner the Mussulman’s habitual 
frame of mind towards the rayah. The 
first is from an occasional correspondent 
of the 7Zzes in Bosnia,* the second is 
from the correspondent of the Daily Tel- 
egraph t at the headquarters of the Turk- 
ish army in Servia : — 

What Dr. Kohut, with whom, and a cavalry 
escort, I travelled along this road from Belina 
to Ratcha and back, told me he had himself 
seen will illustrate the feelings of the Bashi- 
Bazouks of these parts towards all with whom 
they cannot exchange the brotherly “ Sa/aam 
aleiboum.” On this road one day lately Dr. 
Kohut saw a Bashi-Bazouk fire on a Christian. 
The fellow missed, and the Christian, though 
armed, did not return the fire, but came for- 
ward and on his knees begged his life. Scarcely 
deigning to listen to him, the Bashi-Bazouk 
took him by the throat, and stabbed him to 
the heart. The doctor coming up remon- 
strated. “ But why,” said the Bashi-Bazouk, 
“should I have spared him! He is one of 
those who have brought all this disturbance 
and misery on the country. After this, when 
I had him in my power, he begs his life ; and, 
think you, I should have granted it? No, by 
Allah!” 


* See Times, October 12. 
t Daily Telegraph, October 9. 


It may perhaps be asked why, if little or no 
animosity exists between Moslem and Giaour, 
the country of the Turk is in such perpetual dis- 
order? The answer is asimple one. All the 
troubles of the nation are the result not of the 
mixture of different peoples of different relig- 
ions, but of the perpetual system of misrule 
which has diligently and persistently pro- 
claimed that the Moslem is a superior being 
to the Christian, and that if he treat him on 
the principle of equality it is an immense con- 
descension. The idea is inbred even in the best 
of the lower orders. I wiil take as an instance a 
zaptich who accompanied me in many of my 
wanderings. Here was a man whose nature 
was kind and gentle beyond a doubt. My 
daily experience of him extended over some 
months, and I constantly had evidence of his 
I watched him ciosely and 
frequently, and saw many a kindly act of his 
while he was with me; yet it never appeared 
to occur to him that it was wrong to plunder a 
Bulgarian when an opportunity offered. The 
bare idea of a Christian peasant having a right 
to property never seemed to possess him for a 
moment. Had the Chelleby Effendi (meaning 
myself) expressed a wish for a melon? When 
presently we chanced to meet a Bulgarian who 
happened to have one, the zaptieh would 


| cheerfully ride up and demand the fruit as a 





matter of course. In vain I endeavored, by 
invariably making him pay for the article in 
question, to show him that it was as much a 
theft to take the Christian’s goods as it would 
have been to plunder a Mussulman. He would 
hand the piastres to the Giaour, smile pity- 
ingly, as though moved to compassion at my 
innocence, and ride on in silence for a mile or 


| so, wondering what manner of man I could be 


to have any regard for the feelings of a Bul- 
gar. One hot day particularly, after a long 
and dusty ride, we found ourselves on the top 
or a hill in Turkey, the sides of which were 
vineyards full of fruit. Ihad not observed the 
vines, and was sitting on the ground resting 
for a while when I found that my zaptieh and 
both our horses had disappeared. In vain I 
called; there was no response for some min- 
utes. At iength he returned and beckoned me 
to follow him. To my amazement, he had 
turned the horses loose among the little vines, 
had picked thirty or forty great bunches of 
grapes, which he was carefully stowing away 
in his saddle-bags, having reserved the most 
tempting for me, and was now preparing to 
ascend a peach-tree with a view to stripping 
that also. My dragoman being absent, I had 
considerable difficuity in speaking, but at last 
contrived to ask whether he knew to whom the 
vineyard belonged. Hedid. The owner was 
a Bulgarian. Upon which I refused to eat the 
grapes, and told him I should pay for the 
damage he had done. With a look of amaze- 
ment which I never shall forget, he held up 
the raisins I had refused, gazed at them for a 
minute, then calmly putting them in his sad- 
dle-bag, mounted in silence and rode down the 
hill. It was nearly an hour before he spoke 
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again, and when at length he did open his 
mouth, it was to express his conviction that the 
Chelleby Effendi’s fever had affected his 
head. “For,” added he, “if the Chelleby 
Effendi would hire a cart to-morrow, we might 
goto that vineyard and take away as many 
grapes as would sell for £2.” And he sighed 
as he thought of the loss which my strange 
infatuation had caused. He could not under- 
stand such a Chelleby Effendi at all. Now, 
this man was one of the best of his class. I 
never once saw him lift his hand to strike any 
one; he was as gentle as he was brave, but 
his education, such as it was, had taught him 
that what belonged to the Bulgarian was his as 
a Moslem, while what belonged to him was 
strictly his own. And this idea had been as- 
siduously fostered in him by all that he had 
seen around him. As a Turk, he knew well 
that no Bulgarian could meet him on equal 
terms ina court of justice, and that alone con- 
veyed to his mind a powerful moral. 


A zaptieh, be it remembered, is a Turk- 
ish policeman, a man therefore whose duty 
it was to protect the property of the man 
whom he coolly proposed to rob of all the 
fruit of his hard toil. But the instructive 
part of the story is that the zaptieh, “one 
of the best of his class,” did not think 
that he was doing anything wrong, but 
thought that the Englishman must be 
crazy for thinking differently. 
Bulgarian rayah resisted the plunder of 
his goods, this “ kind and gentle ” police- 
man would have slain him without com- 
punction, and would consider any man a 
fool or a madman who suggested that he 
had committed a crime. 

Nor is it in life alone that the intoler- 
ance of the Turk is shown; it pursues the 
rayah into the grave. Dr. Humphrey 
Sandwith* has published the form‘of buri- 
al certificate which is given when a Chris- 
tian dies, and here it is: — 

We certify to the priest of the Church of 
Mary that the impure, putrefied, stinking car- 
case of Sardeh, damned this day, may be con- 
cealed underground. 

(Sealed) Ev SAtp MENEMED FalIzi. 
A.TI. 1271, Rejib 11 (March 29, 1855). 

So much as to the principles which are 
instilled into the mind of the Turk, and 
woven into the very texture of his being, 
with regard to the life and property of his 
non-Mussulman neighbor. As to the 
teaching which he receives in respect to the 
relation of the sexes, there is no space to 
discuss it, and it would be scarcely possible 
todoso if there were. The softa revels 
through many volumes of what Sir W. 


* Siege of Kars, p. 173. 
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Muir calls “a mass of corruption, poison- 
ing the mindand the morals of every Ma- 
hometan student.” * The result is that the 
Mahometan Turks, smitten by the wither- 
ing poison of unspeakable vices, are dying 
out at a rate which, if nothing intervene to 
arrest the decay, will clear them out of 
Europe in about fifty years. . 

Am I not right, then, in saying that 
there is a generic difference between 
Turkish atrocities and atrocities commit- 
ted by other nations, whether Russian or 
English? What constituted the peculiar 
horror of the abominations of the Canaan- 


| ites of old was that they “did them unto 
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their gods ; ” so that there was no hope of 
amendment, morality being corrupt at the 
fountain-head, without a pure stream any- 
where in reserve to draw from. And 
what made the case of the tribes of Ca- 
naan hopeless makes the case of the 
Turks hopeless too. What is the use of 
programmes which, however excellent on 
paper, have to be executed by human _be- 
ings whose minds and souls are saturated 
with principles of morals such as I have 
described? When men can gather grapes 
of thorns, and figs of thistles, then, and 
not before, may we expect the Ottoman 
government to do justice to its non-Mus- 
sulman population. Politicians may say, 
as indeed Lord Derby has said, that the 
right and truly British policy is to turna 
deaf ear to the cries of the oppressed in 
Turkey, and advise the Turkish govern- 
ment “ that they had better follow the pol- 
icy which they thought most consistent 
with their own interests.” ¢ “The policy 
which they thought most consistent with 
their own interests ” in Bulgaria this year 
was to outrage and massacre some thou- 
sands of innocent human beings. Ach- 
med Agha and the rest, infamous as_ they 
are, are not quite so bad as the govern- 
ment which first sent them on their errand 
of slaughter, and then decorated them for 
their various achievements. It is hardly 
fair that Achmed Agha should be even 
tardily arrested, while his employer Mid- 
hat Pasha goes free. Let us support this 
policy if England wills it so; but let us do 
it honestly, and in the face of day. It 
will be quite as beneficial to the Christians 
of Turkey as any scheme of reform short 
of real autonomy, and it will not add the 
additional sting of mockery to their dis- 
appointment. 
MALCOLM MACCOLL. 


* Sir W. Muir’s “ Life of Mahomet,” iii., p. 302. 
t Parliamentary Papers, No. iii., p. 192; cf. p. 236 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF 
**MALCOLM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. GRAHAM. 


WHEN Malcolm at length reached his 
lodging, he found there a letter from Miss 
Horn, containing the much-desired infor- 
mation as to where the schoolmaster was 
to be found in the London wilderness. It 
was now getting rather late, and the dusk 
of a spring night had begun to gather, but 
little more than the breadth of the Regent’s 
Park lay between him and his best friend 
—his only one in London—and he set 
out immediately for Camden Town. 

The relation between him and his late 
schoolmaster was indeed of the strongest 
and closest. Long before Malcolm was 
born, and ever since, had Alexander Gra- 
ham loved Malcolm’s mother, but not until 
within the last few months had he learned 
that Malcoim was the son of Griselda 
Campbell. The discovery was to the 
schoolmaster like the bursting out of a 
known flower on an unknown plant. He 
knew then, not why he had loved the boy 
—for he loved every one of his pupils 
more or less — but why he _ had loved him 
with such a peculiar tone of affection. 

It was a lovely evening. There had 
been rain in the afternoon as Malcolm 
walked home from the Pool, but before the 
sun set it had cleared up, and as he went 
through the park toward the dingy suburb 
the first heralds of the returning youth of 
the year met him from all sides in the 
guise of odors — not yet those of flowers, 
but the more ethereal if less sweet scents 
of buds and grass and ever pure earth 
moistened with the waters of heaven. 
And, to his surprise, he found that his 
sojourn in a great city, although as yet so 
brief, had already made the open earth 
with its corn and grass more dear to him 
and wonderful. But when he left the park, 
and crossed the Hampstead road into a 
dreary region of dwellings crowded and 
commonplace as the thoughts of a wor- 
shiper of Mammon, houses upon houses, 
here and there shepherded by a tall spire, 
it was hard to believe that the spring was 
indeed coming slowly up this way. 

After not a few inquiries he found him- 
self at a stationer’s shop, a poor little 
place, and learned that Mr. Graham lodged 
over it, and was then at home. He was 
shown up into a shabby room, with an iron 
bedstead, a chest of drawers daubed with 
sickly paint, a table with a stained red 








cover, a few bookshelves in a recess over 
the washstand, and two chairs seated with 
haircloth. On one of these, by the side 
of a small fire in a neglected grate, sat the 
schoolmaster reading his Plato. On the 
table beside him lay his Greek New Tes- 
tament and an old edition of George Her- 
bert. He looked up as the door opened, 
and, notwithstanding his strange dress, 
recognizing at once his friend and pupil, 
rose hastily, and welcomed him with hand 
and eyes and countenance, but without 
word spoken. Fora few moments the two 
stood silent, holding each the other’s hand 
and gazing each in the other’s eyes, then 
sat down, still speechless, one on each 
side of the fire. 

They looked at each other and smiled, 
and again a minute passed. Then the 
schoolmaster rose, rang the bell, and when 
it was answered by a rather careworn 
young woman, requested her to bring tea. 

“]’m sorry I cannot give you cakes or 
fresh butter, my lord,” he said with a 
smile ; and they were the first words spo- 
ken. “ The former is not to be had, and 
the latter is beyond my means. But what 
I have will content one who is able to 
count that abundance which many would 
count privation.” 

He spoke’in the choice word-measured 
phrase and stately speech which Words- 
worth says “grave livers do in Scotland 
use,” but under it all rang atone of hu- 
mor, as if he knew the form of his utter- 
ance too important for the subject-matter 
of it, and would gently amuse with it both 
his visitor and himself. 

He was a man of middle height, but so 
thin that notwithstanding a slight stoop in 
the shoulders he looked rather tall — much 
on the young side of fifty, but apparently 
a good way on the other, partly from the 
little hair he had being grey. He had 
sandy-colored whiskers and a shaven chin. 
Except his large, sweetly-closed mouth 
and rather long upper lip, there was noth- 
ing very notable in his features. At ordi- 
nary moments, indeed, there was nothing 
in his appearance other than insignificant 
to the ordinary observer. His eyes were 
of a pale quiet blue, but when he smiled 
they sparkled and throbbed with light. 
He wore the same old black tail-coat he 
had worn last in his school at Portlossie, 
but the white neckcloth he had always 
been seen in there had given place toa 
black one: that was the sole change in 
the aspect of the man. 

About Portlossie he had been greatly 
respected, notwithstanding the rumor that 
he was a “stickit minister” — that is, one 
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who had failed in the attempt to preach — 
and when the presbytery dismissed him 
on the charge of heresy, there had been 
many tears on the part of his pupils and 
much childish defiance of his unenviable 
successor. 

Few words passed between the two men 
until they had had their tea, and then fol- 
lowed a long talk, Malcolm first explain- 
ing his present position, and then answer- 
ing many questions of the master as to 
how things had gone since he left. Next 
followed anxious questions on Malcolm’s 
side as to how his friend found himself in 
the prison of London. 

“1 do miss the air, and the laverocks 
(skylarks), and the gowans,” he confessed, 
“but I have them all in my mind; and at 
my age a man ought to be able to satisfy 
himself with the idea of a thing in his 
soul. Of outer-things that have contrib- 
uted to his inward growth the memory 
alone may then well be enough. The 
sights which when I lie down to sleep, 
rise before that inward eye Wordsworth 
calls the bliss of solitude have upon me 
the power almost of a spiritual vision, so 
purely radiant are they of that which 
dwells in them, the divine thought which 
is their substance, their Ayfostasis. My 
boy, I doubt if you can yet tell what it is 
to know the presence of the living God in 
and about you.” 

“T houp I hae a bit notion o’ ’t, sir,” 
said Malcolm. 

“ But believe me that, in any case, how- 
ever much a man may have of it, he may 
have it endlessly more. Since I left the 
cottage where I hoped to end my days 
under the shadow of the house of your 
ancestors, since I came into this region of 
bricks and smoke and the crowded tokens 
too plain of want and care, I have found 
a reality in the things I had been trying to 
teach you at Portlossie such as I had be- 
fore imagined only in my best moments. 
And more still: I am now far better able 
to understand how it must have been with 
our Lord when He was trying to teach 
the men and women in Palestine to have 
faith in God. Depend upon it, we get our 
best use of life in learning by the facts of 
its ebb and flow to understand the Son of 
man. And again, when we understand 
him, then only do we understand our life 
and ourselves. Never can we know the 
majesty of the will of God concerning 
us except by understanding Jesus and 
the work the Father gave him to do. 
Now, nothing is a more heavenly delight 
than to enter into a dusky room in the 
house of your friend, and there, with a 
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| blow of the heavenly rod, draw light from 
the dark wall — open a window, a fountain 
| of the eternal light, and let-in the truth 
| which is the life of the world. Joyously 
| would a man spend his life — right joy- 
ously, even if the road led to the gallows 
— in showing the grandest he sees — the 
splendent purities of the divine region, the 
mountain-top up to which the voice of 
| God is ever calling his children. Yes, I 
|can understand even how a man might 
| live, like the good hermits of old, in tri- 
umphant meditation upon such all-satis- 
fying truths, and let the waves of the 
world’s time wash by him in unheeded 
flow until his cell changed to his tomb and 
| his spirit soared free. But to spend your 
| time in giving little lessons when you have 
| great ones to give; in teaching the multi- 
plication-table the morning after you made 
at midnight a grand discovery upon the 
very summits of the moonlit mountain- 
range of the mathematics; in enforcing 
the old law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, when you know in your own 
heart that not a soul can ever learn to 
keep it without first learning to fulfil an 
| infinitely greater one — fo love his neigh- 
bor even as Christ hath loved him — then 
indeed one may well grow disheartened, 
and feel as if he were not in the place 
prepared for, and at the work required of, 
him. But it is just then that he must go 
back to school himself, and learn not only 
the patience of God, who keeps the whole 
dull obstinate world alive while generation 
after generation is born and vanishes — 
and of the mighty multitude only one 
here and there rises up from the fetters of 
humanity into the freedom of the sons of 
| God —and yet goes on teaching the whole, 
| and bringing every man who will but turn 
| his ear a little towards the voice that calls 
| him nearer and nearer to the second birth 
of sonship and liberty; not only this di- 
vine patience must he learn, but the divine 
insight as well, which in every form spies 
the reflex of the truth it cannot contain, 
and in every lowliest lesson sees the high- 
est drawn nearer and the soul growing 
alive unto God.” 











CHAPTER XXII. 
RICHMOND PARK. 

THE next day at noon, mounted on 
Kelpie, Malcolm was in attendance upon 
his mistress, who was eager after a gallop 
in Richmond Park. Lord Liftore, who 





had intended to accompany her, had not 
a his appearance yet, but Florimel 
did not seem the less desirous of setting 
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out at the time she had appointed Mal- 
colm. The fact was, that she had said 
one o’clock to Liftore, intending twelve, 
that she might get away without him. 
Kelpie seemed on her good behavior, and 
they started quietly enough. By the time 
they got out of the park upon the Ken- 
sington road, however, the evil spirit had 
begun to wake in her. But even when 
she was quietest she was nothing to be 
trusted, and about London, Malcolm found 
he dared never let his thoughts go, or take 
his attention quite off her ears. They 
got to Kew bridge in safety, nevertheless, 
though whether they were to get safely 
across was doubtful all the time they were 
upon it, for,again and again she seemed 
on the very point of clearing the stone 
balustrade but for the terrible bit and 


chain without which Malcolm never dared | 


ride her. Still, whatever her caracoles or 
escapades, they caused Florimel nothing 
but amusement, for her confidence in Mal- 
colm — that he could do whatever he be- 
lieved he could — was unbounded. They 
got through Richmond with some trouble, 
but hardly were they well into the park 
when Lord Liftore, followed by his groom, 
came suddenly up behind them at sucha 
rate as quite destroyed the small stock of 
equanimity Kelpie had to go upon. She 
bolted. 


Florimel was a good rider, and knew} 


herself quite mistress of her horse; and 
if she now followed, it was at her own 
will, and with a design: she wanted to 
make the horses behind her bolt also if 
she could. His lordship came flying after 
her, and his groom after him, but she kept 
increasing her pace until they were all at 
full stretch, thundering over the grass, 
upon which Malcolm had at once turned 
Kelpie, giving her little rein and plenty of 
spur. Gradually, Florimel slackened 
speed, and at last pulled up suddenly. 
Liftore and his groom went past her like 
the wind. She turned at right angles and 
galloped back to the road. There, on a 
gaunt thoroughbred, with a furnace of old 
life in him yet, sat Lenorme, whom she 
had already passed and signalled to remain 
thereabout. They drew alongside of each 
other, but they did not shake hands: they 
only looked each in the other’s eyes, and 
for a few moments neither spoke. The 
three riders were now far away over the 
park, and still Kelpie held on and the 
other horses after her. 

“T little expected such a pleasure,” said 
Lenorme. 

“I meant to give it you, though,” said 
Florimel with a merry laugh. —“ Bravo, 
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Kelpie! take them with you,” she cried, 
looking after the still retreating horsemen. 
— “I have got a familiar since I saw you 
last, Raoul,” she went on. “ See if I don’t 
get some good for us out of him. We’ll 
move gently along the road here, and by 
the time Liftore’s horse is spent we shall 
be ready for a good gallop. I want to tell 
you allabout it. I did not mean Liftore to 
be here when I sent you word, but he has 
been too much for me.” 

Lenorme replied with a look of grat- 
itude, and as they walked their horses 
along she told him all concerning Malcolm 
and Kelpie. 

“Liftore hates him already,” she said, 
“and I can hardly wonder; but yo must 
not, for you will find him useful. He is 
one I can dependupon. You should have 
seen the look Liftore gave him when he 
told him he could not sit his mare! It 
would have been worth gold to you.” 

Lenorme winced a little. 

“ He thinks no end of his riding,” Flor- 
imel continued; “but if it were not so 
improper to have secrets with another 
gentleman, I would tell you that he rides 
— just pretty well.” 

Lenorme’s great brow gloomed over his 
eyes like the Eiger in a mist, but he said 
nothing yet. 

“He wants to ride Kelpie, and I have 
told my groom to let him have her. Per- 
haps she’ll break his neck.” 

Lenorme smiled grimly. 

* You wouldn’t mind, would you, Ra- 
oul?” added Florimel, with a roguish look. 

“ Would you mind telling me, Florimel, 
what you mean by the impropriety of hav- 
ing secrets with another gentleman? Am 
/ the other gentleman ? ” 

“Why, of course. You know Liftore 
imagines he has only to name the day.” 

“And you allow an idiot like that to 
cherish such a degrading idea of you?” 

“ Why, Raoul! what does it matter what 
a fool like him thinks ?” 

“If you don’t mind it, I do. I feel it 
an insult to me that he should dare think 
of you like that.” 

“JT don’t know. I suppose I shall have 
to marry him some day.” 

“ Lady Lossie, do you want to make me 
hate you?” 

“Don’t be foolish, Raoul. It won’t be 
to-morrow nor the next day. Fyreuet euch 
des Lebens !” 

“Oh, Florimel! what zs to come of 
this? Do you want to break my heart ? 
J hate to talk rubbish. You won’t kill 
me: you will only ruin my work, and pos- 
sibly drive me mad.” 
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Florimel drew close to his side, laid her 
hand on his arm and looked in his face 
with a witching entrea:y. “We have the 
present, Raoul,” she said. 

“So has the butterfly,” answered Le- 
norme; “but I had rather be the cater- 
pillar with a future. Why don’t you put a 
stop to the man’s lovemaking? He can’t 
love you or any woman. He does not 
know what love means. It makes me ill 
to hear him when he thinks he is paying 
you irresistible compliments. They are 
so silly! so mawkish! Good heavens, 
Florimel! can you imagine that smile ev- 
ery day and always? Like the rest of his 
class, he seems to think himself perfectly 
justified in making fools of women. / 
want to help you to grow as beautiful as 
God meant you to be when he thought of 
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you first. I want you to be my embodied 
vision of life, that I may forever worship 
at your feet —live in you, die with you: | 
such bliss, even were there nothing be- 
yond, would be enough for the heart of a 
God to bestow.” 

“ Stop, stop, Raoul! I’m not worthy of 
such love,” said Florimel, again laying her 
hand on his arm. “I do wish for your 
sake I had been born a village girl.” 

“Tf you had been, then I might have 
wished for your sake that I had been born 
amarquis. As it is, I would rather bea 
painter than any nobleman in Europe; 
that is, with you to love me. Your love is 
my patent of nobility. But I may glorify 
what you love, and tell you that I can con- 
fer something on you also — what none of 
your noble admirers can. God forgive 
me! you will make me hate them all.” 

“ Raoul, this won’t do at all,” said Flor- 
imel with the authority that should be- 
long only to the one in the right. And 
indeed for the moment she felt the dignity 
of restraining a too impetuous passion. 
“You will spoil everything. I dare not 
come to your studio if you are going to 
behave like this. It would be very wrong 
of me. Andif I am never to come and 
see you, I shall die: I know I shall.” 

The girl was so full of the delight of 
the secret love between them that she 
cared only to live in the present as if there 
were no future beyond: Lenorme wanted 
to make that future like, but better than, 
the present. The word “marriage” put 
Florimel ina rage. She thought herself 


superior to Lenorme, because he, in the 
dread of losing her, would have her marry 
him at once, while she was m)re than con- 
tent with the bliss of secing 1im now and 
then. 





Often and often her foolish talk 








stung him with bitter pain — worst of all 
when it compelled him to doubt whether 
there was that in her to be loved as he 
was capable of loving. Yet always the 
conviction that there was a deep root of 
nobleness in her nature again got upper- 
most: and, had it not been so, I fear he 
would nevertheless have continued to 
prove her irresistible as often as she chose 
to exercise upon him the full might of her 
witcheries. At one moment she- would 
reveal herself in such a sudden rush of 
tenderness as seemed possible only to 
one ready to become his altogether and 
forever: the next she would start away as 
if she had never meant anything, and talk 
as if nota thought werein her mind be 
yond the cultivation of a pleasant acquaint- 
ance doomed to pass with the season, if 
not with the final touches to her portrait. 
Or she would fall to singing some song he 
had taught her, more likely a certain one 
he had written in a passionate mood of 
bitter tenderness with the hope of stinging 
her love to some show of deeper life, but 
would, while she sang, look with merry 
defiance in his face, as if she adopted in 
seriousness what he had written in loving 
and sorrowful satire. 

They rode in silence for some hundred 
yards. Atlength he spoke, replying to 
her last asseveration. “Then what can 
you gain, child —” he said. 

“ Will you dare to call me child? —a 
marchioness in my own right!” she cried, 
playfully threatening him with uplifted 
whip, in the handle of which the little 
jewels sparkled. 

“What, then, can you gain, my lady 
marchioness,” he resumed, with soft ser- 
ousness and a sad smile, “by marrying 
one of your own rank? I should lay new 
honor and consideration at your feet. I 
am young : I have done fairly well already. 
But I have done nothing to what I could 
do now if only my heart lay safe in the 
portof peace. You know where alone that 
is for me, my— lady marchioness. And 
you know, too, that the names of great 
painters go down with honor from gener- 
ation to generation, when my Lord , This 
or my Lord That is remembered only as a 
label to the picture that makes the painter 
famous. I am nota great painter yet, but 
I will be one if you will be good to me. 
And men shall say, when they look on 
your portrait in ages to come, ‘ No wonder 
he was such a painter when he had sucha 
woman to paint!’” 

He spoke the words with a certain tone 
of dignified playfulness. 
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“When shall the woman sit to you 
again, panter?” said Florimel — sole 
reply to his rhapsody. 

The painter thought a little. Then he 
said, “ I don’t like that tirewoman of 
yours. She has two evil eyes —one for 
each of us. I have again and again caught 
their expression when they were upon 
us and she thought none were upon her: 
I can see without lifting my head when I 
am painting, and my art has made me 
quick at catching expressions, and, I hope, 
at interpreting them.” 

“] don’t altogether like her myself,” 
said Florimel. ‘Of late I am not so sure 
of her as I used to be. But what can I 
do? I must have somebody with me, you 
know. A thought strikes me. Yes, 
won't say now what it is lest I should dis- 
appoint my— painter; but — yes — you 
shal! see what I will dare for you, faithless 
man!” 

She set off at a canter, turned on to the 
grass and rode to meet Liftore, whom she 
saw in the distance returning, followed by 
the two grooms. “Come on, Raoul!” 
she cried, looking back: “I must account 
for you. He sees I have not been 
alone.” 

Lenorme joined her, and they rode 
along side by side. 

The earl and the painter knew each 
other: as they drew near the painter lifted 
his hat and the earl nodded. 

“You owe Mr. Lenorme some acknowl- 
edgment, my lord, for taking charge of 
me after your sudden desertion,” said 
Florimel. “Why did you gallop off in 
such a mad fashion ?” 

“I am sorry,” began Liftore, a little 
embarrassed. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself to apolo- 
gize,” said Florimel. “I have always un- 
derstood that great horsemen find a horse 
more interesting thanalady. It is amark 
of their breed, I am told.” 

She knew that Liftore would not be 
ready to confess he could not hold his 
hack 

“If it hadn’t been for Mr. Lenorme,” 
she added, “I should have been left with- 
out a squire, subject to any whim of my 
four-footed servant here.” 

As she spoke she patted the neck of her 
horse. The earl, on his side, had been 
looking the painter’s horse up and down 





with a would-be humorous expression of 
criticism. “ 1 beg your pardon, marchion- 
ess,’ he replied; “but you pulled up so 
quickly that we shot past you. I thought | 
you we'e close behind, and preferred fol- | 
owing. — Seen his best days, eh, Le-| 
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norme?” he concluded, willing to change 
the subject. 

“I fancy he doesn’t think so,” returned 
the painter. “I bought him out of a but- 
terman’s cart three months ago. He’s 
been coming to himself ever since. Look 
at his eye, my lord.” 

“ Are you knowing in horses, then ?” 

“T can’t say I am, beyond knowing how 
to treat them something like human 
beings.” 

“That’s no ill,” said Malcolm to him- 
self. He was just near enough, on the 
pawing and foaming Kelpie, to catch 
what was passing. “ The fellow ill du. 
He’s worth a score 0’ sic yerls as yon.” 

“Ha! ha!” said his lordship: “I don’t 
know about that. He’s not the best of 
tempers, I can see. But look at that de- 
mon of Lady Lossie’s — that black mare 
there! I wish you could teach her some 
of your humanity. — By the way, Florimel, 
I think now we are upon the grass ” — he 
said it loftily, as if submitting to injustice 
— “TI will presume to mount the repro- 
bate.” 

The gallop had communicated itself to 
Liftore’s blood, and, besides, he thought 
after such a run Kelpie would be less ex- 
travagant in her behavior. 

“She is at your service,” said Florimel. 

He dismounted, his groom rode up, he 
threw him the reins and called Malcolm. 
“ Bring your mare here, my man,” he said. 

Malcolm rode her up halfway, and dis- 
mounted. “If your lordship is going to 
ride her,” he said, “ will you please get on 
here. I would rather not take her nearer 
the other horses.” 

“ Well, you know her better than I do. 
You and I must ride about the same 
length, I think.” 

So saying, his lordship carelessly meas- 
ured the stirrup-leather against his arm 
and took the reins. 

“Stand well forward, my lord. Don’t 
mind turning your back to her head. I'll 
look after her teeth: you mind her hind 
hoof,” said Malcolm, with her head in one 
hand and the stirrup in the other. 

Kelpie stood rigid as a rock, and the 
earl swung himself up cleverly enough. 
But hardly was he in the saddle, and Mal- 
colm had just let her go, when she plunged 
and lashed out: then, having failed to un- 
seat her rider, stood straight up-on her 
hind legs. 

“Give her her head, my lord,” cried 
Malcolm. 

She stood swaying in the air, Liftore’s 
now frightened face half hid in her mane 
and his spurs stuck in her flanks. 
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“ Come off her, my lord, for God’s sake ! 
Off with you!” cried Malcolm as he leaped 
at her head. “She'll be on her back ina 
moment.” 

Liftore only clung the harder. Malcolm 
caught her head just in time: she was 
already falling backward. 

“Let all go, my lord. Throw yourself 
off. ”? 

He swung her toward him with all his 
strength, and just as his lordship fell off 
behind her she fell sideways to Malcolm 
and clear of Liftore. 

As Malcolm was on the side away from 
the liitle group, and their own horses were 
excited, those who had looked breathless 
on at the struggle could not tell how he 
had managed it, but when they expected 
to see the groom writhing under the weight 
of the demoness, there he was with his 
knee upon her head while Liftore was 
gathering himself up from the ground, 
only just beyond the reach of her iron-shod 
hoofs. 

“ Thank God,” 
no harm done !— Well, have 
enough of her yet, Liftore?” 

“ Pretty nearly, I think,” said his lord- 
ship, with an attempt ata laugh as he 
walked rather feebly and foolishly toward 
his horse. He mounted with some diffi- 
culty and looked very pale. 

“{ hope you’re not much hurt,” said 
Florimel kindly as she moved alongside of 
him. 

“ Not in the least — only disgraced,” he 
answered almost angrily. “ ‘The brute’s 
a perfect Satan. You wzst¢ part with her. 
With such a horse and such a groom you'll 
get yourself talked of all over London. I 
believe the fellow himself was at the bot- 
tom of it. You really #zzs¢ sell her.” 

“IT would, my lord, if you were my 
groom,” answered Florimel, whom -his ac- 
cusation of Malcolm had filled with angry 
contempt; and she moved away toward 
the still prostrate mare. 

Malcolm was quietly seated on her head. 
She had ceased sprawling, and lay nearly 
motionless, but for the heaving of her 
sides with her huge inhalations. She 
knew from experience that struggling was 
useless. 

“1 beg your pardon, my lady, 
Malcolm, “ but I daren’t get up.” 

“ How long do you mean to sit there, 
then?” she asked. 

“If your ladyship wouldn’t mind riding 
home without me, I would give her a good 
half hour of it. I always “do when she 
throws herself over like that.— I’ve got 


said Florimel, “there is 
you had 


” 


said 





my Epictetus ?” he asked himself, feeling 
in his coat-pocket.” 
“Do as you please,” answered his mis- 


tress. “Let me see you when you get 
home. I should like to know you are 
safe.” 


“ Thank you, my lady: there’s little fear 
of that,” said Malcolm. 

Florimel returned to the gentlemen, and 
they rode homeward. On the way she 
said suddenly to the earl, “Can you tell 
me, Liftore, who Epictetus was ?” 

“1’m sure I don’t know,” answered his 
lordship. ‘One of the old fellows.” 

She turned to Lenorme. Happily, the 
Christian heathen was not altogether un- 
known to the painter. 

“May I inquire why your ladyship 
asks?” he said when he had told all he 
could at the moment recollect. 

“ Because,” she answered, “I left my 
groom sitting on his horse’s head reading 
Epictetus.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Liftore. “Ha! 
ha! ha! In the original, I suppose!” 

“JT don’t doubt it,” said Florimel. 

In about two hours Malcolm reported 
himself. Lord Liftore had gone home, 
they told him. The painter- -fellow, as 
Wallis called him, had stayed to lunch, 
but was now gone also, and Lady Lossie 
was alone in the drawing-room. 

She sent for him. “I am glad to see 
you safe, MacPhail,” she said. “It is 
clear your Kelpie —don’t be alarmed: I 
am not going to make you part with her — 
but it is clear she won’t always do for you 
to attend me upon. Suppose now I want- 
ed to dismount and make a call or go into 
a shop dala 

“ There is a sort of friendship between 
your Abbot and her, my lady: she would 
stand all the better if I had him to hold.” 

“ Well, but how would you put me up 
again?” 

“TI never thought of that, my lady. Of 
course I daren’t let you come near Kel- 
pie.’ 

’ “Could you trust yourself to buy an- 
other horse to ride after me about town ?” 

“ No, my lady, not without a ten days’ 
trial. If lies stuck like London mud, 
there’s many a horse would never be seen 
again. Butthere’s Mr. Lenorme. If he 
would go with me, I fancy between us we 
could do pretty well.” 

* Ah! a good idea!” returned his mis- 
tress. “But what makes you think of 
him ?” she added, willing enough to talk 
about him. 

“The look of the gentleman and his 
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horse together, and what I heard him 
say,” answered Malcolm. 

“ What did you hear him say ?” 

“ That he knew he had to treat horses 
something like human beings. I’ve often 
fancied, within the last few months, that 
God does with some people something like 
as I do with Kelpie.” 

“IT know nothing about theology.” 

“T don’t fancy you do, my lady, but this 
concerns biography rather than theology. 
No one could tell what I meant except he 
had watched his own history and that of 
people he knew.” 

“ And horses too?” 

“It’s hard to get at their insides, my 
lady, but I suspect it must be so. Ill ask 
Mr. Graham.” 

“ What Mr. Graham ?” 

“ The schoolmaster of Portlossie.” 

“Ts he in London, then?” 

“Yes, my lady. He believed too much 
to please the presbytery, and they turned 
him out.” 

“J should like to see him. He was 
very attentive to my father on his death- 
bed.” 

“ Your ladyship will never know till you 
are dead yourself what Mr. Graham did 
for my lord.” 

“ What do you mean? What could he 
do for him?” 

“He helped him through sore trouble 
of mind, my lady.” 

Florimel was silent for a little, then re- 
peated, “ I should like to see him. I ought 
to pay him some attention. Couldn’t | 
make them give him his school again ? ” 

“1 don’t know about that, my lady, but 
I am sure he would not take it against the 
will of the presbytery.” 

“ ] should like to do something for him. 
Ask him to call.” 

“If your ladyship lays your commands 
upon me,” answered Malcolm: “ other- 
wise I would rather not.” 

“ Why so, pray?” 

“Because except he can be of any use 
to you he will not come.” 

“ But I want to be of use to him.” 

“ How, if I may ask, my lady?” 

“That I can’t exactly say on the spur 
of the moment. I must know the man 
first, especially if you are right in sup- 
posing he would not enjoy a victory over 
the presbytery. JZ should. He wouldn’t 
take money, I fear.” 

“Except it came of love or work, he 
would put it from him as he would brush 
the dust from his coat.” 

“1 could intr:duce him to good society. 





That is no small privilege to one of his 
station.” 

“He has more of that and better than 
your ladyship could give him. He holds 
company with Socrates and Saint Paul, 
and greater still.” 

“ But they’re not like living people.” 

“Very like them, my lady; only far 
better company in general. But Mr. 
Graham would leave Plato himself — yes, 
or Saint Paul either, though he were sit- 
ting beside him in the flesh —to go and 
help any old washerwoman that wanted 
him.” 

“Then I want him.” 

“ No, my lady, you don’t want him.” 

“ How dare you say so?” 

“If you did you would go to him.” 

Florimel’s eyes flashed and her pretty 
lip curled. She turned to her writing- 
table, annoyed with xerself that she could 
not find a fitting word wherewith to re- 
buke his presumption — rudeness, was it 
not?—and a feeling of angry shame 
arose in her that she, the Marchioness 
of Lossie, had not dignity enough to pre- 


vent her own groom from treating her 


like a child. But he was far too valuable 
to quarrel with. She sat down and wrote 
anote. “There,” she said, “ take that note 
to Mr. Lenorme. I have asked him to 
help you in the choice of a horse.” 

“What price would you be willing to go 
to, my lady?” 

“T leave that to Mr. Lenorme’s judg- 
ment — and your own,” she added. 

“Thank you, my lady,” said Malcolm, 
and was leaving the room when Florimel 
called him back. 

“ Next time you see Mr. Graham,” she 
said, “ give him my compliments, and ask 
him if I can be of any service to him.” 

“ll do that, my lady: I am sure he 
will take’ it very kindly.” 

Florimel made no answer, and Malcolm 
went to find the painter. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE LAW OF HONOR. 


IT used to be one of the most familiarly 
received of historical anecdotes, that 
Francis the First of France, after his over- 
throw at Pavia, wrote to his mother to 
say “All is lost, save our honor.” The 
tale is now discredited as a matter of fact ; 
but it is one of those tales which, if they 
are false, prove almost more than if they 
are true. That such words should have 
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been put into the mouth of a certain man, 
that it should have been universally felt 
that, when put in his mouth, they were in 
character, shows that the saying, though 
it may be historically false, is still dramat- 
ically true. Whether Francis did talk 
about honor or not at one particular time, 
the currency of the tale points to Francis 
as a man who would naturally have talk 
about honor on his lips. And this at least 
dramatic truth of the story suggests an 
important question. What is “honor,” 
what is its nature or its value, when Fran- 
cis the First could lay claim to it ? 

It would perhaps have been possible to 
go back to an earlier period of history for 
another example of the same difficulty. 
What can be the nature, what can be the 
value, of that kind of virtue, that form of 
good faith, which was systematically prac- 
tised by William Rufus ? Perhaps William 
Rufus would not be so easily accepted as 
Francis the First as the type of the honor- 
able or chivalrous character. William 
Rufus stands out in popular conception, as 
he does also in sober truth, as one of the 
most hateful characters in English or in 
any other history. He stands out as the 
oath-breaker, the treaty-breaker, the man 
given up to the foulest vices, the general 
eppressor of every class, the man who, 
without a sign of intellectual scepticism, 
delighted to proclaim himself as the enemy 
and the blasphemer of the God in whom 
he had not ceased to believe. Such is the 
common conception of the Red King; and 
it is a conception which, as far as it goes, 
is fully borne out by the facts of his his- 
tory. But this side of him does not make 
up the whole man. Besides the fact that 
William Rufus was, whenever Ire chose to 
be either, not only a great captain but a 
great ruler, there is also some reason for 
looking on him as the first recorded gen- 
tleman. He is certainly the first recorded 
man by whom the doctrines of honor and 
chivalry are constantly and ostentatiously 
put forward as his ruling principles of 
action. When we look more narrowly 
into the actions of the Red King, we see 
that they were guided by a law, though 
that law was neither the law of God nor 
the law of hiskingdom. The lawof Rufus 
was the law of the knight and gentleman, 
the lawof honor. Reckless both of justice 
and of mercy, he was quite capable of gen- 
erosity. Reckless of his oaths to his peo- 
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suggestion that a knight who had passed 
his word could ever break it. When re- 
proached with his repeated breaches of 
his promises to the nation which had saved 
his crown for him, he answered that no 
man could keep all his promises. But 
this one class of promises, promises made 
in the character of knight and gentleman, 
Rufus always did keep. The popular con- 
ception of his character leaves out this 
side, the chivalrous side of it, just as the 
popular conception of Francis the First 
dwells mainly on the chivalrous side of his 
character, and puts out of sight its gen- 
eral blackness both as a man and as a 
king. Francis is rather a popular charac- 
ter with ordinary readers of history, while 
Rufus is certainly the opposite. But 
Rufus in his own day seems to have had 
to some extent the same reputation as 
Francis. Men whocondemned his private 
and public crimes still half admired the 
quality which in his own day was called 
his magnanimity. The difference between 
the lasting reputation of the two kings is 
probably owing to the different relations 
in which each of them stood to the re- 
ceived religion of his time. Francis, in 
the eyes of many of his contemporaries, 
half atoned for his crimes and vices by the 
merit of his religious persecutions. Rufus 
added to his crimes and vices a form of 
irreligion which was almost peculiar to 
himself. Again, in doing wrong to all 
classes, he did wrong to churchmen, also, 
and churchmen had, in his age, the best 
means of making their wrongs known to 
the world. That Francis was a patron of 
art and literature, while Rufus bears no 
such character, is a difference in the times 
rather than in the men. The builder of 
the first Hall of Westminster was a patron 
of art, as art was understood in his time. 
As for literature, while in the days of 
Francis its patronage was the fashion 
among kings and princes, in the days of 
Rufus the learned Henry stood out as 
something without a parallel in western 
Europe. Altogether, allowing for the dif- 
ference of their times, the two men were 
perhaps not quite so unlike as they seem 
at first sight. And in the point with which 
I am now chiefly concerned they stand or 
fall together. Each isa type of the man 
who has the formulz of honor and chiv- 
alry on his lips. From their examples we 
may periaps learn what honor and chivalry 


ple and of his treaties with princes, when | are really worth. 


he pledged his word as “ Jrobus miles” — 
as “an officer and a gentleman ” — then 


he kept it faithfully. He not only kept it 


What then is the real nature of the qual- 
ities called honor and chivalry? What is 
the real character of the knight or gentle- 


himself, but he cast aside with scorn the | man, who makes honor or chivalry his rule 
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of actions? One thing strikes us at first 
sight, that the word “honor” and the 
word “ gentleman ” have both of them ac- 
quired rather singular secondary meanings. 
Honor is primarily the tribute of respect 
which man receives from others. In its 
secondary sense, it has come to mean a 
rule by which a man guides his own ac- 
tions, even when those actions are not 
likely to bring him anyhonor. We should 
perhaps look on conduct as specially hon- 
orable, if it was done with a certainty that 
it could never be known, and therefore 
could never be honored. Again, with 
regard to the man who is supposed to have 
a special regard for honor, the knight or in 
more modern language the gentleman, it is 
singular that a word which in itself simply 
means a certain social rank should have 
come to be so completely identified with 
certain moral or gvasi-moral qualities. In 
itself, to say that a man is no gentleman 
is no more of an insult than to say that he 
is no nobleman. Both propositions might 
equally express an undoubted fact as toa 
man’s rank in life. Yet there is probably 
no one, however lowly his rank, who would 
not think himself insulted if he were told 
that he was no gentleman. But to call a 
man by way of insult no nobleman, would 
be so purely meaningless that the phrase 
has most likely never been used by any 
one to any one. 

Both these usages of language are in- 
structive. ‘They are far more than mere 
caprices. It is quite certain that many 
people, when they speak of honor as a 
rule of action, have no thought at all of 
receiving honor as a reward for honorabie 
actions. It is quite certain that, in the 
use of the word “gentleman,” the notion 
of mere social rank is often quite forgot- 
ten. Men will often say, by way of praise, 
of a man who is not a gentleman by rank, 
that his conduct is that of a gentleman. 
They will call him one of “nature’s gen- 
tlemen ” and the like. The point which is 
really instructive is that words can be 
used in this kind of way. Words often 
depart widely from the etymological mean- 
ings with which they started; but they 
commonly still carry some trace of those 
etymological meanings about them. “ Hon- 
or” could never have come to be spoken 
of asa rule of conduct, or rule of conduct 
which, in particular cases, often puts the 
opinion of others out of sight, unless that 
rule of conduct had been first of all defined 
by the opinion of others, and by the honor 
which others were likely to pay to those 
who acted according to that opinion. 
“Gentleman” could never get a meaning 
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almost irrespective of rank, if it had not 
in its first use simply expressed rank, 
if it had not at the beginning marked 
out men of a certain rank as the exclu- 
sive possessors of certain qualities. If 
a tinker shows delicacy of feeling, or 
any of the other qualities which are sup- 
posed to distinguish the gentleman, and 
on the strength of it the tinker is pro- 
nounced to be a jfentl2eman by nature, 
those who use such a phrase most likely 
take credit to themselves for altogether 
ignoring artificial ranks. And so. in their 
own feelings for the moment, they very 
possibly do. But the form of words which 
they use is none the less the strongest 
possible witness to the strictest theory of 
artificial ranks. To say that the tinker is 
a gentleman by nature implies a certain 
degree of surprise that the conduct by 
which he earns that name should be found 
in any one who is not a gentleman by 
rank, 

I have not the least doubt that not a few 
people will at once cry out at this way of 
putting the matter. They will say that what 
they mean by a gentleman is something 
irrespective of birth or rank. They will 
say that many a man who is nota gentle- 
man by birth or rank is a gentleman by 
conduct, and that many a man who is a 
gentleman by birth or rank is not a gen- 
tleman by conduct. They do not see that 
such a way of speaking is the best proof 
of the truth of what I am saying. The 
ideal gentleman by conduct, though he 
may not in every case coincide with the 
gentleman by rank, yet assumes the gen- 
tleman by rank as his starting-point. He 
is what the gentleman by rank is not al- 
ways, but what he always ought to be. 
He is what the gentleman by rank ought 
to be, not in the character of an honest 
man, a pious Christian, a good citizen, or 
any other, but distinctly in bis character 
of gentleman. The more people try by 
using this kind of language to wipe out 
the distinction, the more they assert the 
distinction, the more they assume the gen- 
tleman by rank as a standard of conduct. 
That is to say, they set up a certain artifi- 
cial rank as a model, as a type —at least 
a probable type —of certain qualities, to 
which men of other ranks are honored by 
being compared. They would see the 
absurdity of saying that a man acted like 
a duke, earl, baron, or baronet, because 
duke, earl, baron, and baronet are con- 
fessedly mere artificial ranks. But “ gen- 
tleman ” is in its origin as purely an arti- 
ficial rank as any of the others. Only, as it 
happens to be the rank which includes all 
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the others, it is the one which has been 
taken as a standard. We do not say that 
aman acts as a duke or a baronet, be- 
cause dukes and baronets are only varie- 
ties of the larger class of gentlemen, and 
itis in their general character of gentle- 
men that they are all expected to act. 

It is then, I say, the artificial rank of 
gentleman, the rank which includes all 
higher artificial ranks, which is taken by a 
large class of people as setting the stand- 
ard of conduct. Every man of that rank 
is expected as a matter of course to act in 
a particular way. If any man of lower 
rank acts in the same way, it is a kind of 
work of supererogation for which he de- 
serves the special honor of being com- 
pared to the favored rank, perhaps of 
being deemed to be personally raised to 
it. It makes no difference that the arti- 
ficial rank of gentleman is not so easy to 
be defined now as it once was. Defined 
or undefined, it is still assumed, assumed 
as a certain gzasi-moral standard. Frank 
Gresham, the honest young squire in Mr. 
Trollope’s novel, is most characteristically 
made to say of the overbearing peer, 
“ Were he ten times Duke of Omnium, he 
cannot be more than a gentleman, and, as 
a gentleman, I am his equal.” Frank 
Gresham, in such a state of mind, might 
well have gone on to say that some dukes 
were not gentlemen, and that many men 
below his own class of squire were gen- 
tlemen. And such language might sound, 
and might be meant to sound, as not a lit- 
tle levelling. In truth no language is 
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ious belief. But they all agree in this, 
that none of them has any reference to 
exclusive artificial rank. Each name may 
with equal ease belong to the highest or 
to the lowest rank. Our duke and our 
tinker may either of them be honest man, 
good citizen, or good Christian, as either 
of them may be the opposite. And in 
applying those names to either of them, 
there is no paradox, no second intention, 
nothing of that peculiar kind of meaning 
which is implied if we say that a particu- 
lar duke is not a gentleman or that a par- 
ticular tinker is. 

All this leads us up to the fact that there 
are at least four distinct standards of 
human conduct, four distinct ways of 
looking at human actions with the object 
of praise or blame. I do not mean that 
all four are always kept distinct in practice. 
On the contrary, in a great many cases all 
four prescribe exactly the same line of 
conduct, and a man may often be sorely 
puzzled to say which he has followed as 
his own guide in any particular case. Of 
these four standards — I am far from say- 
ing that there may not be more than four ; 
but these four they certainly are — the 
first is that of abstract morality, the doing 
or abstaining from a thing simply because 
it is right or wrong in itself, without re- 
gard to any law or sanction of any kind. 
Questions as to the origin of moral senti- 
ments, whether they are innate or revealed 
or the growth of hereditary habit, do not 
concern me here. It is enough for my 
purpose that we have moral sentiments, 





more oligarchic and exclusive. A certain 
artificial rank, whether that of duke| 
or simple gentleman does not matter, is | 
set up as a guzasi-moral standard. If any 
others who do not belong to that artificial 
rank are thought to have reached its stand- 
ard of conduct, their highest reward is to | 
be received as its adopted members. No} 
way of speaking more distinctly starts 
from the exclusive standing-ground of an 
artificial class. 

Now if for “gentleman” we substitute 
any such form of words as “honest man,” 
“good citizen,” “ loyal subject,” “good 
Christian,” or “good Mussulman,” we at 
once find ourselves in another range of | 
ideas. These various formule have im- 
portant differences among themselves ; but 
they have one great point of at least nega- 
tive agreement. None indeed but the 


first simply contemplates man as man; all 
the rest contemplate man as a member of 
some political or religious society, bound 
to other members of that society by com- 
mon political allegiance or common relig- 


however we came by them. It is enough 
that, as a matter of fact, men do some- 
times act from a conviction that such a 
course is right or wrong in itself, without 
thinking either of the law of the land or of 
the law of God or of the opinion of other 
people. To conduct coming under this 
head, conduct of which abstract right and 
wrong is the standard, we properly apply 
such words as virtuous, moral, honest,* 
and the like. The outward acts may be 
exactly the same as those which one or 
more of the other standards would have 
prescribed; but the motive is different. 
By virtuous conduct, as we mean some- 
thing which has no reference whatever to 
the opinion of others, so we mean some- 





* Etymologically ** honest” and “honorable” are 
| the same thing. Both came from honor, and that, 
| philologers tell us, is the same as ozus. And in the 
| English of a few centuries back, the use of the two 
| words was not so distinct as itis now. But in modern 
| usage it is plain that the two words have quite different 
| meanings, and that they severally belong to distinct 
standards of action according to the division which I 
have laid down. 
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thing which has just as little reference to 
either civil or religious sanctions. 

Another standard is conformity to the 
law of the land, the duty of the good citi- 
zen, the loyal subject, or whatever else we 
may call him, according to the diversities 
of forms of government. By this of course 
I mean something quite different from 
mere submission to the law through fear of 
the punishments which the law can inflict. 
I mean obedience to the law strictly as a 
matter of duty, even though punishment is 
not at all likely to follow on its breach; I 
mean much the same as what is implied 
in the scriptural phrase of obeying, “not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience’ 
sake.” Nowit certainly is difficult wholly 
to separate this standard of action either 
from the moral standard on one side or 
from the religious standard on the other. 
We can hardly conceive a man, careless 
of the moral standard, careless of the 
religious standard, and yet strictly con- 
forming to the law of his own political 
society on some higher principle than that 
of fear of punishment. As a rule, those 
who obey the law of the land striclty and 
conscientiously do so because they hold 
such obedience to be either a moral or a 
religious duty. Still obedience to the law 
of the land is separable in idea both from 
the religious and the moral standard. We 
can ideally conceive a man, though most 
likely no such man ever existed, who 
strictly shaped his conduct according to 
the law of the land, without any reference 
to any standard beyond it. And, at all 
events, the law of the land does often pre- 
scribe a course of action which would not 
be obligatory according to either of the 
other standards taken alone. 

The third standard is the religious one. 
According to this standard, the course of 
action to be followed is determined, 
neither by an abstract sense of right nor 
by the provisions of the law of the land, 
but by a law which is supposed to have 
been put forth by divine authority. For 
my purpose there is no need to seek for 
Cases either in extinct religions or in living 
religions which are faraway from our ordi- 
naryexperience. I need not go beyond the 
range of the great monotheistic religions, 
Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan. These 
all agree in setting forth conformity to the 
divine will as their standard of action. 
They prescribe obedience to a law; but it 
Is to a law put forth by a divine and not 
by a human lawgiver, a law whose sanc- 
tions are to be found, not in this world but 
in another.* But, just as in the case of 

* The fact that in the earliest Hebrew records there 





the good citizen or loyal subject con- 
forming to human law, something more is 
meant than mere conformity to the divine 
will for fear of divine vengeance. I con- 
ceive that any teacher of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, or Mahometanism, in any of their 
higher forms, would say that the good Jew, 
the good Christian, or the good Mussulman 
was bound to conform to the divine will 
simply as the divine will, without regard 
to consequences. And such a teacher 
would, I conceive, add that conformity to 
the divine will in no way takes away the 
duty of conformity to the abstract stand- 
ard of right, though he would probably 
add that it was part of the divine attributes 
that the divine will should be the highest 
manifestation of abstract right. 

Now it will, I think, be plain without 
any argument to prove it that the standard 
of action set up by the knight, the gentle- 
man, the chivalrous man, the man of 
honor, is something different from any of 
these three. His ideal is clearly different 
from that either of the purely moral man, 
of the good citizen, or of the good Chris- 
tian. And I think that we may safely say 
that it differs more widely from any one of 
those three than any one of those three 
differs from the other two. This ideal is 
in short conformity to a fourth standard, 
the so-called law of honor. As inthe case 
of the other three standards among them- 
selves, the actions prescribed by the law 
of honor will often be the same as those 
which are prescribed by some or all of 
those three standards. But the motive for 
doing them is more palpably distinct from 
the motives which belong to any of the 
other three standards than any of those 
motives are from one another. It is not 
merely that the law of morals, the law of 
the land, and the law of God, agree more 
nearly with each other in the course of 
action which they prescribe than either of 
them agrees with the law of honor. The 
difference of motive stands out more pal- 
pably. A man really may not know which 
of the other standards led him to a cer- 
tain action; as soon as the feeling of 
honor comes in, the distinction makes it- 
self quite conscious. Morals, law, relig- 
ion, are all closely intertwined together; 
honor stands apart, distinct from all, some- 
times hostile to all. We do not expect 


is no reference to a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments does not here concern me. Judaism, in the 
form which it has taken at least from the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, clearly relies on the sanctions of 
another world, just as much as Christianity or Mahome 
etanism. The Sadducee may in truth have been an 
Old Hebrew, but he was a heretic in the eyes of the 
dominant orthodoxy of the Pharisee. 
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the law of the land to enforce every point 
of morals by legal sanctions; but we do 
expect that it shall not ordain anything 
immoral.* If the law of any country 
does ordain anything immoral, we pro- 
nounce the law of that country to be so 
far evil, to be so far, in the phrase of our 
forefathers, zz/aw. So again, we expect 
any system of religion, not only to ordain 
nothing immoral, but actually to enforce 
every point of morality as a religious duty. 
If it does otherwise, we say either that 
that religion is so far false in itself or else 
that its teaching has been misunderstood 
on that particular point. But the law of 
honor is not in the least expected to en- 
force every point of morals. It is not 
even expected to forbid all conduct that is 
contrary to the standard of morals. In- 
deed we are not very much surprised if it 
in some cases prescribes conduct which 
morals, law, and religion agree in con- 
demning. The object of the other three 
standards is to supply, each within its own 
range, a complete standard of conduct. 
Each professes to keep things in a certain 
harmony, to moderate and regulate all the 
tendencies and impulses which make up 
human nature, so that no virtue shall be 
exalted at the expense of others. Any 
moral or religious code which so sets up 
one virtue as to be careless about others, 
we pronounce to be imperfect on the face 
of it. But this is what the law of honor 
does in its own nature. It picks out a few 
particular virtues and is careless about the 
others. In so doing it goes far to turn its 
favorite virtues into vices; and there have 
been times and places where it has pre- 
scribed conduct which is positively vicious. 

And, more than this, there is always a 
lurking, sometimes an open, hostility be- 
tween the standard of honor as a motive 
and the motives which are suppliéd by the 
other three standards. Honor is very 
often distinguished from law, and put in 












* I say to ordain nothing immoral. This is the 
clear duty of every commonwealth. But it is equally 
clear that it is not necessari ly the business of any com- 
monwealth d'rectly to punish vice as such. say **not 
nece Vv,’ b ight conceive very simple 
forms of society ir which the State might rightly reward 

rtue as virtue, and punish vice as vice. And I say 


because, though it is not necessarily the 
of a commonwe: lth to punish vice as such, its 
legislation shor vde early be, as far as possible, directed 





to the enc ‘ment of virtue and the discouragement 
of vice. ae immediate and necess ary busine ass of 
every commonweaith is, not to punish vice as an 
offence arainst morality, but to repress vice when it 


becomes crime against the common good. Morality 
forbids a man to get drunk, even quietly in his own 
house ; but he dogs not become a proper © bject for State 
punis shment t ntil, by going out into the public road, he 
—— his drunkenness disgusting and dangerous to 
others. 
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opposition to it. Sometimes it puts on the 
air of something nobler and finer than 
law, as something which goes beyond law 
and follows more excellent ways than law 
prescribes. Sometimes it comes into di- 
rect collision with law; and, when it does 
so, the man of honor will ‘commonly say 
that law must goto the wall. And what 
is true of the conflict between honor and 
law is also true of the conflict between 
honor and either religion or morals. The 
man of honor, the man who makes honor 
his chief standard of action, will very 
often, as I have said, do exactly the same 
things as the moral man, the good citizen, 
or the religious man. But he will in some 
cases do things which all of them will 
condemn ; and, even when he acts as any 
of them would act, he acts from a mo- 
tive which is distinctly different from any 
of theirs. Nay, more, he is apt to look 
down upon any of their standards as some- 
thing low, duil, prosaic, unworthy of so 
exalted a being as himself. Threaten the 
mere man of honor, the man who always 
has honor and not right upon his lips, with 
an appeal to the law of the land, and it is 
at once seen how between the standard of 
honor and the standard of law there isa 
real and inherent, though not always open, 
antagonism. 

Now what is this standard of honor, this 
Jaw of the knight, the gentleman, the chiv- 
alrous man, which stands in so many re- 
spects apart from the law which binds the 
virtuous man, the good citizen, or the re- 
ligious man? The difference is expressed 
in the name: the standard of the other 
three is in all cases submission to law of 
one kind or another. It is obedience to 
real authority of some kind; whether the 
authority of our own consciences, of the 
commonwealth of which we are members, 
or of the religion which we profess to be- 
lieve. But the standard of honor is sub- 
mission, not to law but to opinion. It is 
submission, not to any real authority, but 
to something of the man’s own setting up. 
It is in truth not submission to a law bind- 
ing on all, but merely deference to the 
opinion of a particular class. Its sanction 
is not the approbation of a man’s own con- 
science, not the punishment inflicted by a 
temporal or an eternal ruler, but dishonor, 
disgrace, the bad opinion of men, in truth 
the bad opinion of some particular class of 
men. The honorable man is he who acts 
in that way which in the opinion of the 
class to which he belongs is held to be de- 
serving of honor. The punishment which 


he fears is the loss of honor, that is, the 
loss of the good opinion of that class. 
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It follows therefore that there may be 
many standards of honor, according as 
different lines of conduct may, among dif- 
ferent classes of people, be held to deserve 
honor. Thus there is said to be, and I do 
not doubt that there is, such a thing as 
“ honor among thieves.” But what we are 
now practically concerned with is that 
form of the law of honor which takes as 
its standard the opinion of the class known 
as gentlemen. The man of honor, as far 
as we are concerned with him, is he who 
does that which is held among gentlemen 
to he worthy of honor, and abstains from 
doing that which is held among gentlemen 
to be worthy of dishonor. His standard is 
the opinion of gentlemen; his sanction is 
the fear of losing the approval of gentle- 
men. That is to say, the standard of hon- 
or is a class standard; it is one which is 
not, like morality, law, and religion, open 
to all men; it is confined to the class of 
gentlemen. It belongs only to those who 
belong to that class by birth and have done 
nothing to forfeit their privilege of birth, 
or else to those who have, so to speak, 
been in some way chosen into that class 
from other classes. It belongs exclusively 
to a class which undoubtedly has many 
and great merits, but which no less un- 
doubtedly leaves a large mass of moral, 
religious, and law-abiding people outside 
its pale. It isa standard which has un- 
doubtedly changed a good deal at different 
times, and its most modern changes have 
commonly been for the better. That is to 
say, the law of honor has in many points 
drawn nearer to the law of conscience; 
we may indeed suspect that in some cases 
the word honor has sunk into a mere for- 
mula, and that men have really been guid- 
ed by conscience in their hearts while they 
have had the name of honor on their lips. 
Still, even now, the law of honor and the 
law of conscience are clearly distinct from 
each other, and there have been times in 
which they have been much more distinct 
than they are now. But in all times the 
law of honor has followed the standard 
which has been fixed by the class of gen- 
tlemen for the time being. By whatever 
degrees the standard of the gentleman 
comes nearer to the standard of the hon- 
est man, so much the better for the gen- 
tleman. But the two standards still re- 
main distinct in idea. As I have already 
said, morality, law, religion, and honor 
will often prescribe exactly the same 
course of action ; they will in fact prescribe 
the same course of action whenever law, 
religion, and honor have not gone astray. 
But the four classes of motives still remain 
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distinct, and the motive of honor still re- 
tains its peculiar characteristic of starting 
from the special standard of one particular 
class of men. 

This then is the great and essential dif- 
ference between the other three standards 
and the standard of honor. The other 
three are universal; the standard of hon- 
or is partial, and what some people call 
sectional. Morality requires of every man 
the practice of every virtue. So does 
every form of religion which discharges 
one main duty of religion, that of enforcing 
morality by fresh sanctions. So does the 
law of the land, so far as it is concerned 
with the matter. It may not enforce every 
virtue by penal sanctions, because to en- 
force virtue as virtue is no part of its busi- 
ness; but any legislation that deserves the 
name requires all classes of subjects or 
citizens alike to obey the rules which it 
lays down for the common good of all. 
But what the law of honor teaches is, not 
that all men should practise all virtues, but 
that certain classes of men should prac- 
tise certain virtues. The moral and the 
religious code aim at absolute moral per- 
fection. No one of course ever reached 
absolute moral perfection; but he who 
really aims at it at least gets so near to 
it that he does not willingly acquiesce in 
imperfection. But the law of honor does 
not even aim at moral perfection; it will- 
ingly acquiesces in imperfection; if cer- 
tain arbitrarily chosen virtues are prac- 
tised, it is careless as to the practice of 
the others. As the standard of honor has 
changed at different times, so the virtues 
chosen, and the definition of those virtues, 
have differed at different times. But, 
speaking generally, we may say that the 
law of honor, as such, has commonly been 
satisfied if men practise the virtues of 
courage and truthfulness, and if women 
practise the virtue of chastity. To say 
this is no doubt taking an ideal standard; 
it is putting the law of honor at its very 
best; there certainly have been times and 
places when the word honor has been 
largely on men’s lips, but when this stand- 
ard has been far from being reached or 
even aimed at. But that this is the ideal 
standard of the law of honor is plain from 
common usages of language. A woman’s 
honor always means her chastity.* A 


* In common speech too her ‘‘ virtue” has exactly 
the same meaning A woman who was guilty of every 
kind of vice except unchastity would by many people 
be called ‘strictly virtuous.”” This may be because, 
on any showing, chastity is the most distinctive and 
characteristic female virtue. But it rather comes of an 
euphemistic way of speaking, like that odd perversion 
of words by which many people apply the words 
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man’s honor means either his courage or 
his truthfulness. So with the opposite 
phrases; a woman’s dishonor means her 
unchastity. Those are the primary mean- 
ings of the words honor and dishonor as 
applied to a woman ; if theyare applied to 
her practice of any other virtues or vices, 
it is in a kind of secondary way. Soa 
man’s dishonor always implies some 
breach of the law either of courage or 
of truthfulness in some shape or other. 
He is dishonored by running away in bat- 
tle; he is dishonored by an intentional 
fraud ; he is not dishonored by conduct of 
other kinds which the moralist looks on as 
at least equally bad. As for the point of 
truthfulness as an element in honor, we 
shall perhaps find, if we look into the mat- 
ter very minutely, that a man’s honor is 
primarily his courage, that it is his truth- 
fulness only second: farily, i in those cases in 
which it needs courage to be truthful. Or 
perhaps it is truthfulness when truth is 
pledged in the special character of a man 
of honor, as in the partial truthfulness of 
William Rufus. It is certainly not truth- 
fulness in exactly the same sense in which 
truthfulness is prescribed by abstract mo- 
rality. It might be an extreme case when 
Francis the First, the other pattern of 
honor, is reported to have said — again it 
matters little whether he really said it or 
not—that he had never lied except to 
women. He forgot indeed to add the 
cases in which he had betrayed princes 
and commonwealths which trusted in his 
good faith; but this again was the mere 
prosaic duty of a king, not the more poet- 
ical and sentimental business of a man of 
honor. So in Captain Marryat’s novel, 
Peter Simple says of Captdin Kearney, 
who was given to Iving in the form of ro- 
mantic stories, “ He would not tell a lie, 
that is such a lie as would be considered 
to disgrace a gentleman.” O’Brien an- 
swers, “All lies disgrace a gentleman.” 
But perhaps Peter was right; it is not 
every kind of lie which disgraces the gen- 
tleman as such. O’Brien, though he used 
the word “ gentleman,” was unconsciously 
supplementing the standard of honor by 
the standard of morality. But even if we 
define the standard of honor so as to take 


moral,’ “immoral,” ‘ morality,” and the like, to 


one class ee virtues and vices only. Certain it is that 

* virtue” applied i in this sense does not exactly answer 
to ‘*honor’”’ applied in the same sense. For there i; 
no mae equivalent, as there is in the case of ** honor.”’ 
We sometimes hear of a man’s “ virtue giving way”’ 
and the like, commonly in cases of temptation by the 
offer of money, promotion, or something of that kind. 
But here the word seems to be used in a secondary 
sense, by a metaphor borrowed from the * virtue” of 
a woman. 
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in all truthfulness, it is still only a partial 
standard. Chastity in the one sex, cour- 
age and truthfulness in the other, are ad- 
mirable qualities as far as they go. But 
they do not by themselves make up the 
whole of moral perfection. 

The weak point of the law of honor 
then is that it does not cover the whole 
range of right and wrong, but that it picks 
out certain virtues for exclusive, and there- 
fore exaggerated, cultivation. I say exag- 
gerated cultivation, because, though, in the 
strict sense, the exaggerated cultivation of 
any virtue is impossible, yet the exclusive 
cultivation of any virtue practically comes 
to its exaggeration. As a matter of addi- 
tion and ‘subtraction, no one can be too 
brave, too chaste, or too truthful.* Asa 
matter of proportion, it is easy to be too 
much of any of the three. That is to say, 
aman may give to those virtues such an 
exclusive regard as to be careless about 
all others. He may so pique himself on 
the particular virtue which he does prac- 
tise as to make it practically a vice. And 
this is what the law of honor tends to. 
The honorable man and the virtuous wom- 
an, according to the narrow standard of 
honor and virtue, may be really as far from 
that harmony of virtues which make up 
moral perfection as men and women who 
miy have gone astray on the points in 
which they have kept right, but who may 
be their moral superiors on some other 
points.f And it is curious contradiction 
that the virtue which the law of honor 
specially enforces on one sex is not en- 
forced by it on the other. The man who 
brings a woman to dishonor is not thereby 
necessarily dishonored himself. A thou- 
sand anecdotes might be told to show the 
distinction between the conventional law 
of honor and the eternal law of con- 
science on this and on other points. 
When Admiral Herbert told James the 
Second that his “honor and conscience” 
would not allow him,to pledge himself to 


* No man can be too brave; he may be too daring. 
The brave man is the man who is daring at the right 
times and places and at no others. He is thus dis 
g suishec 1from the coward, who is not daring at the times 
and places where he ought to be, and from the fool- 
hardy man, who is daring at the times and places 
where he ought not to be. So no man or woman, 
married or unmarried, can be too strict in observi ing 
the real law of chastity. But the conduct by whicn 
some of our early kings arid queens won the honors of 
saintship was no fo!lowing of the real law of chastii> 
but was as distinct a breach of moral duty as any act of 
unchastity. 

+ This must be taken with the qualification that, in 
all times and places, those who fly directly in the face 
of the standard of their own time and place, who fail in 
the particular virtues which that standard specially in- 
sists on, often receive a general moral shock which is 
likely to make them go wrong in other points also, 
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vote for the repeal of the Test Act, the 
king answered, “ Nobody doubts your 
honor, but a man who lives as you do 
ought not to talk about his conscience.” * 
James herein showed singular ignorance of 
human nature on more than one point; f 
but his words imply what is certainly true, 
that a man who is careless about many of 
the duties imposed by conscience may be 
strictly scrupulous about those among 
them which are also imposed by honor. 
More than one page in our criminal an- 
nals will suppry us with instructive in- 
stances of the working of honor as, so to 
speak, a kind of local conscience. Crimi- 
nals of a higher rank than usual have 
been known to talk about their honor al- 
most at the moment of their crimes. It 
would be easy to quote several instances, 
older and newer, in the case of various 
kinds of offences, forbidden by morality, 
but seemingly not forbidden by honor. 
Some people may think that such men are 
shamming. It is far more likely that they 
are not shamming at all. It is perfectly 
possible that their code of honor did not 
condemn those particular ends, but that it 
did condemn certain other acts. It is 
quite possible they might be as safely 
trusted not to do those acts which their 
code of honor did condemn as a really 
virtuous man might be trusted not to do 
the acts which they do. The faith of such 
a man, pledged as “Probus miles,” like 
that of William Rufus, would very likely 
have been strictly kept. Such an argu- 
ment in no way proves anything in exten- 
uation of the doings of the “honorable ” 
perpetrators of any crime; it only shows 
how very imperfect the code of honor is, 
and with what ugly departures from the 
common law of morals it is quite consist- 
ent. 

Now when cases of this kind are set be- 
fore any one who is in the habit of talking 
about honor, he will and very likely at 
once cry out that such men are not speci- 
mens of the real man of honor, that their 
standard of honor must be a false one, and 
that his own standard of honor is some- 


* Macaulay, “‘ History of England,” ii. 208. 

t Herbert’s answer was a good one. ‘To this re- 
proach, a reproach which came with a bad grace from 
the lover of ‘Catharine Sedley, Herbert manfully re- 
plied: ‘I have my faults, sir; but I could name people 
who talk much more about conscience than I am in the 
habit of doing, and yet lead lives as louse as mine.’ ” 
Yet there is no reason to doubt that both James and 
Herbert did act from conscience on some points, how- 
ever much they may have disobeyed their consciences 
on other points. There is no greater mistake than, 
because a man’s conscience acts only partially or be- 
cause he obeys it only partially, to fancy that he has no 
conscience at all. 
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thing quite different from theirs. And 
when you ask him what his standard of 
honor is, he will often tell you something 
which pretty well takes in the practice of 
every moral virtue. With such a standard 
of honor there is no fault to be found, ex- 
cept that it is a pity to give it a false name. 
If honor implies the practice of all moral- 
ity, why not call it morality and not honor? 
But the truth is that William Rufus and 
his later followers are historically right, 
and that the man whose honor is co-exten- 
sive with morality is historically wrong. 
The law of honor, as understood by Wil- 
liam Rufus, is the real original law of 
honor; what the other man calls by the 
same name is not the law of honor, but 
something a great deal better, to which he 
would do well to give its reak name. We 
sometimes ask what is meant by a “true 
gentleman,” and we get for answer a de- 
scription of a man who is morally perfect. 
If so, why give him a false name? Why 
not call him the honest man that he really 
is? Such a portrait may be the portrait 
of a virtuous man in any time or place; it 
is not the portrait of the historic “ gentle- 
man” at the time when gentlemen first be- 
gan to be heard of. The truth is that the 
law of honor, the standard of the gentle- 
man, is, in its origin, the law of an exclu- 
sive and overbearing military oligarchy. 
It is the law of William Rufus and of men 
like William Rufus. It is the law which 
binds, not men as men, not citizens as cit- 
izens, but members of an exclusive order 
as members of that exclusive order. Its 
standard is the opinion of that order; its 
code, the law of honor, prescribes what is 
deemed to be worthy of honor by the 
opinion of that order. It prescribes cer- 
tain forms of courage, certain forms of 
truthfulness, often such fantastic forms as 
to go far towards turning those virtues 
into vices. I have always specially de- 
lighted in the story of the knight who, for 
love of his lady and in discharge of his 
vow, rode up and drove his spear into the 
gate of the enemy’s castle, and who, as 
he went back, having thus gloriously pre- 
served his honor, was cut down by the 
plebeian hands of a butcher. Here is 
chivalry developed to the point of lunacy. 
The man is not even rash or foolhardy; 
for rashness or foolhardiness may consist 
either in miscalculation or in yielding toa 
mere impulse of daring. He simply goes, 
for the sake of his honor, to do a thing 
which is the act of a madman and of no 
one else. He is not a good soldier; for 
the duty of a good soldier is to do all that 
in him lies, according to his degree, to ad- 
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vance the enterprise on which he is en- 


gaged. But the taking of the castle was 
in no way advanced by the knight running 
his lance into the gate. All that he did 
was to risk, and to lose, for no purpose a 
life which might have been useful for the 
business in hand. This kind of thing is 
genuine chivalry; it is the fantastic notion 
of honor, the grotesque distortion of the 
two isolated virtues of courage and truth- 
fulness, curried to its natural develop- 
ment. This is chivalry; this is the carry- 
ing out of the standard of the chivalrous 
class, the class who goto battle on horses 
and despise those who go on foot. We 
must not have the name of chivalry trans- 
ferred from pranks like these to which it 
really belongs to actions which deserve 
much better names. I have heard the 
name “ chivalrous” applied to such deeds 
as that of Sir Philip Sidney when he bade 
his friends give the water to the other man 
rather than to himself. But that was not 
chivalry ; it was something much better, 
Christian self-denial. Nor was there any 
chivalry in such an act as that, which, in 
different forms, is told of David, Alex- 
ander, and several other captains, how 
they refused to drink water or to enjoy 
some other luxury which their men could 
not share with them. Such an act might 
spring from a mere generous impulse ; it 
might spring from a noble and far-seeing 
policy, or from some compound motive in 
which those two elements are inextricably 
mixed together. But there is nothing in 
it of chivalry, nothing of the fantastic 
class-feeling to which that name really 
belongs. Chivalry is not the virtue of the 
soldier ; it is not the virtue of the general. 
It is the fantasy of a class of men, of a 
class of soldiers, who are led by it to do 
things which are no part of their duties, 
either as men or as soldiers. The knight 
who was killed by the butcher may have 
had it written on his tomb that he carried 
out the character of aman of honor to the 
last. Compare this with the true standard 
of military virtue. On the tomb of the 
three hundred at Thermopylai it was not 
written that they had done anything as 
men of honor. It was written that they 
lay there in obedience to the laws of 
Sparta.* 


* TI have purposely chosen an illustration from a 
people among whom there was in some points a near 
approach to the standard of honor. The Spartan 
standard was a class standard, the standard of the full 
Spartan citizen, as distinguished from the helot or even 
the ferioikos. And it was a standard which was 
largely enforced by opinion ; nowhere were honor and 
disgrace more keenly felt than at Sparta. But there 


was this essential difference between Spartan honor 
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The standard of chivalry then, the stand- 
ard of honor, the standard of the knight 
and gentleman, is not only at its best very 
imperfect, but it is apt to run into vaga- 
ries which have no ground either in law 
and morals or in common sense. But 
more than this, it is apt to become pos- 
itively wicked. Asa purely class feeling, 
prescribing at its best only those virtues 
which are thought becoming in an exclu- 
sive class, it naturally led to utter reck- 
|lessness towards all who did not belong 
lto that class. The contempt of the gen- 
|tleman for the roturier, his recklessness 
of the rights of the roturier, were the nat- 
ural offspring of the chivalrous standard. 
It is with a feeling of pride that one has 
to use a French word to express one’s 
meaning on this subject. The English 
tongue his no words to express an idea 
the full development of which was never 
known in England in the very worst times. 
Chivalry and the class distinctions which 
are inseparable from it, the distinctions 
out of which it rises and which it contin- 
ues, spring out of something most foreign 
to law; but in many lands they have 
drawn law over to their side and have es- 
tablished those distinctions bylaw. But 
the boast that “the law of England has 
never recognized gentlemen,” though it 
perhaps goes a little too far in the letter, 
is not untrue in the spirit. It is certain 
that we have had less of chivalry and its 
follies than most other Western countries. 
A number of circumstances helped to 
keep chivalry in England in some degree 
of order. With us the gentleman might 
give himself endless airs, and might do 
some real mischief; but other classes had, 
in the very worst times, better protection 
against him than they had anywhere cut 
of the Forest Cantons. The full develop- 
ment of chivalry comes out in one side of 
the Black Prince. He shows an ostenta- 
tious deference to a royal captive; he 
‘spares and honors the knights who fight 
valiantly against him; he slaughters un- 
armed citizens without regard to age or 
sex. This is true chivalry; courtesy and 
deference towards men of a_ particular 
rank, brutal contempt for all others. That 
was one side of Prince Edward; in a 
French prince it would most likely have 
been the whole of him. But Edward, 





and the honor of chivalry, that Spartan honor was 
strictly measured by the standard of the law of the 
land, while the honor of chivalry is careless about the 
law of the land, and may be actually opposed to it. It 
was never written on the tomb of any chivalrous hero 
that he died in strictly conforming to an act of Parlia- 
ment. But something which exactly answers to such a 





formula was written on the tomb of the three hundred. 
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chivalrous in France and Aquitaine, came 
back to England to act a part better than 
that of chivalry, to work for the real inter- 
ests of his country in the more prosaic 
character of a peer of Parliament. 

Again, when the law of honor really was 
the law of honor, when men went wild 
about fancied points of honor, the natural 
consequences followed. When honor was 
wounded, blood must be shed to avenge it. 
Duelling, in the latest form of it which 
many of us can remember, was bad enough ; 
the “affair of honor” was a foul breach 
of law and morals. Still the more modern 
duel was a comparatively harmless sur- 
vival from the times when the finished 
gentleman was always fighting and killing 
somebody, and sometimes killing people 
without even the ceremony of fighting. 
The chivalrous ages, the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, sixteenth centuries, as they were 
ages specially rich in adulteries, were also 
ages specially rich in murders. The 
knight of romance, the knight who never 
existed, may be a very noble character ; 
but go to the courts of the successive 
Valois to see what the chivalrous knight 
was in real life. In England we were 
never quite so bad as that, simply because 
in England the chivalrous idea never had 
its own way quite so unrestrainedly. 

The fact is that the chivalrous idea is 
one which arose in times when two classes 
of men went far to divide the rule of the 
world between them. The knight with his 
class standard of chivalry exactly answered 
to the monk with his class standard of 
sanctity. The monk, like the knight, 
picked out some particular virtues for a 
distorted degree of admiration which al- 
most turned them into vices. Of course 
the knight and the monk picked out quite 
different virtues; but in both cases there 
is the same imperfect moral standard, the 
same failure to grasp the harmony of the 
whole moral character. Now monks did 
a vast deal of good in their time, and 
knights did some; but they generally did 
it by doffing the character of knight or 
monk for the time. The monk who taught 
or civilized or reclaimed wastes or did any 
kind of good to other people — all which 
many monks did in the very highest degree 
—was in truth not acting at all in his 
proper character of a monk. The imme- 
diate object of the monk is, not the spirit- 
ual or temporal advantage of others, but 
what might be called a selfish anxiety for 
the well-being of his own soul. The monks 
were teachers and civilizers in so far as 
they ceased to be monks, though at the 
‘ame time it is perfectly true that it was 
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only their position as monks which enabled 
them to act as teachers and civilizers. 
And so, without picking out cases of ex- 
traordinary virtue like Saint Lewis, many 
a man_of chivalrous times and with his 
head full of chivalrous ideas, did a great 
deal of good in whatever proportion he - 
ceased to be chivalrous. So far as he 
stepped beyond the charmed circle, so far 
as he showed disinterested courtesy or 
kindness to any one of a rank below his 
own, s far he departed from the chival- 
rous standard to follow the higher standard 
of right. Monks and knights did not be- 
come so wholly monks and knights but 
that they remained men, often good and 
useful men. And the monastic and chiv- 
alrous ideals never could divide mankind 
between them while such an important 
place was held by the burghers and the 
secular clergy, two classes of men who, 
with plenty of faults and with no lack of 
exclusive class feeling, still kept up the 
dominion of law and common sense in op- 
position to the fantastic standards at each 
end. Those two fantastic standards had 
not only an analogy; they had a real affin- 
ity to each other. Many a knight at the 
end of his days tried to make his soul by 
turning monk. To pass from the chival- 
rous extreme to the monastic extreme was 
easier than to stay in the world and to live 
the life of an honest and peaceable man in 
the world. 

But it wili be asked, how does all this 
bear on modern notions of honor and the 
standard of the modern gentleman? First 
of all, it may be answered that honor and 
chivalry in the true sense, in the bad or 
exclusive sense, are even now far from 
being dead. Duelling, the direct and char- 
acteristic offspring of the chivalrous spirit, 
the open and deliberate flying in the face 
of all law and all morals, is extinct in En- 
gland, but it has not been extinct so very 
long, and itis by no means extinct through- 
out the civilized world. And, as long as 
it exists among any civilized people, so 
long is the false standard of honor, honor 
as distinguished from, often opposed to, 
law and morals, a thing not of the past but 
of the present. And there is undoubtedly 
a large class of people who have a stand- 
ard of honor, a standard of the gentleman, 
which is certainly very different from any 
standard of abstract morals, and which 
commonly piques itself on a certain con- 
tempt for the law of the land. There are 
many in whose eyes it would certainly be 
set down as showing a lack of gallantry 
and high spirit to respect an act of Parlia- 
ment as an act of Parliament and to set 
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obedience to it before obedience to some 
conventional rule. There are still those 
in whose mouths the words “honor” and 
“ ventleman ” always suggest something ex- 

_Clusive, something overbearing. And this 
s andard of honor and gentleman is the 
r ul historical standard; those who follow 
i. tre the true modern representatives of 
William the Red and Richard the Lion- 
hearted. But, as I before said, there are 
many who use the same words in a far 
better sense, in whose mouths “ honor” 
seems simply to be another name for 
“richt,’ and “gentleman” to be simply 
another name for a virtuous or honest 
man. A man is said to have “acted like 
a gentleman,” when he has simply done 
what a true standard of morality would 
declare to be the duty. of a man of any 
rank. For instance, it is often held to be 
a special sign of a gentleman to show re- 
gard to the feelings of others, especially to 
the feelings of persons below his own 
rank. Itisakind of climax of gentlemanly 
behavior to do nothing which shall offen- 
sively remind the inferior of his inferiority. 
Now the man who can do this certainly 
does something which is in every way ad- 
mirable. But in truth he is following a 
standard which is the exact opposite of 
the historical standard of the gentleman. 
He is practising in the highest degree the 
moral virtues of kindness and courtesy — 
for true courtesy, as distinguished from 
conventional fripperies, is a moral virtue 
—but he is doing the exact opposite to 
what the “frobus miles” of chivalrous 
days would have done. The courtesy of 
the “Arobus miles” extended only to the 
men and women of his ownrank. -It does 
not follow that he was always cruel or 
harsh to his inferiors, though he lay under 
great temptations to become so. He might 
be kind to a peasant, as he might be kind 
to a dog; but he would perhaps sooner 
think the dog than the peasant entitled to 
equal rights with himself.* Courtesy, the 
courtesy which makes a temporary equal- 
ity towards any of the excluded classes, 
was simply impossible. It was well if 
mere lack of courtesy was all. I have 
seen somewhere, though I cannot lay my 
hand on the place, some one in Froissart’s 
age described as “avery cruel man; he 
thought no more of killing a gentleman 
than of killing a peasant.” This may be 
mere exaggeration or caricature ; but it is 
the exaggeration or caricature of a real 
feeling. 


_ * “My horse is a gentleman,”’ says William Mallet 
in Lord Lytton’s “ Harold;” nor is the sentiment 
either out of character or wholly untrue. 
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In short the gentleman, in that common 
modern use of the word in which the gen- 
tleman is hardly to be distinguished from 
the virtuous man, is no representative of 
the historic gentleman of chivalrous times. 
He does not belong to the school of Wil- 
liam Rufus or Francis the First, but to a 
school which is a great deal better. Even 
if he makes honor and not morals his 
standard, the difference will be mainly in 
the standard, not in the course of action 
which the standard prescribes. And very 
often, if you examine into his notion of 
honor, it really cannot be distinguished 
from conscience or morals, even though he 
may sometimes shrink from talking about 
conscience or morals. That a name which 
first meant such an one as William Rufus 
should come to express so different a char- 
acter is a curious piece of survival. An 
exclusive military aristocracy set the 
standard. Other people thought it fine to 
be called by their name and to have their 
actions compared to theirs. And in En- 
gland, where the distinction of the gentle- 
man was wholly social and not political, 
the barrier of exclusiveness was more 
easily broken down. Manners softened; 
exclusiveness was weakened; as the class 
of gentlemen was less and less strongly 
marked, the standard of the gentleman de- 
parted furtherand further from the original 
standard. But through all changes the 
name has gone on, till, in many mouths, it 
has lost all trace of its original meaning, 
and has come to mark, not so much the 
fact of a particular social rank as the pos- 
session of particular moral qualities. On 
the other hand, there still are other uses 
of the word which do very distinctly re- 
mind us of its origin. But the further the 
gentleman goes away from the ideas which 
originally attached to his name, the nearer 
does he come to the higher standard of 
the honest man. 

Burke, as all the world knows, com- 
plained that the age of chivalry was past. 
| Perhaps, even according to his idea of 
|chivalry, there was no great reason to 
|lament that it was past. But Burke woull 

hardly have admitted Arnold’s doctrine 
that the spirit of chivalry was the spirit of 
pew devil. If so, it must be the spirit of 
the grotesque medieval devil, not of the 
sublime devil of Cedmon and Milton. To 
one who knows what so-called chivalry 
really was, it seems not only evil but con- 
temptible. It was a grotesque caricature 
of certain virtues taken out of their due 
relation to other virtues. The only thing 
that can be said for it is that even its false 
standard was better than the utter ab- 
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sence of any standard at all. And it may 
be that there have been times and places 
when this was the only other alternative. 
He who introduces a regulated system of 
duelling among a people who are given to 
indiscriminate throat-cutting does certain- 
ly, if the duelling really displaces the 
throat-cutting, work a great immediate 
reform. The question indeed remains 
whether such a partial reform is more 
likely to lead the way to a more thorough 
reform or to hinder it; but the improve- 
ment at the time is undoubted. And there 
is the further fact that the experience of 
chivalrous times shows that duelling and 
throat-cutting may very well go on side 
by side. In our own day, while we no 
ionger hear of duels among gentlemen, we 
do sometimes hear of fights among men of 
other classes. And, if there must be 
fights, it is doubtless better that those 
fights should be carried on according to 
certain rules, that the fight should be what 
is called fair. But when we are told, as 
we sometimes have been told even from 
the judicial bench, that there is no great 
harm in a fight provided it be fair, the 
false standard of honor comes in instead of 
the standard of law and morals.* The 
utmost that honor at its best can do is to 
regulate what law and morality altogether 
forbid, to keep what is essentially evil from 
sinking to the very lowest level of evil. 
Morals, law, religion, aim, or at least pro- 
fess, not merely to look after evil and to 
keep it from being the lowest evil, but to 
take good and try to raise it to the highest 
good. 

Still we may say thus much for the rule 
of honor and chivalry that any check, any 
standard, is better than no check and no 
standard. It was better that William 
Rufus should keep his word sometimes 
than that he should never keep it at all. 
And his fantastic standard of the “Drodus 
miles”? constrained him to keep it some- 
times. And, if we compare Rufus with 
Henry the Second, in whose strange mix- 
ture of good and evil, of greatness and 
pettiness, there is not a spark of chivalry, 
we can see one or two particular crimes of 


* Neither law nor morality has anything to do with 
the “fairness” of a fight. Neither of them waits to 
see whether a fight is fair or not. It is enough for 
either of them that there is a fight. For an act of 
violence done in a moment of provocation great excuse 
may be found. For a fight, that is, for an act of vio- 
lence deliberately planned, there can be no excuse 
whatever. It is a breach of law and morals done wit- 
tingly and with malice aforethought. Unless the fight 
can be shown to have been done, on one side at least, 
in the only shape which can justify fighting, namely in 
strict self-defence, the fight, whether fair or unfair, is 
a crime in all who join in it, though, if it be an unfair 
fight. it may possibly be a greater crime. 
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Henry from which Rufus’ chivalroys feel- 
ings might have kept him back. Chivalry 
is not the worst thing that can be; and, as 
such, it may, in very bad times, have kypt 
things from being still worse. But-*¢h.t 
is all that can be said for it. Its stant i] 
is imperfect, and, even when it prescribes 
the right action, it does not prescribe it 
from the right motive. The law of honor, 
the standard of the gentleman, may do for 
those who cannot rise to the higher law of 
right, the higher standard of the honest 
man. For such it is doubtless better than 
nothing. So the check which an old 
French Parliament or a Turkish Sheikl-ul- 
Islam exercised on the will of a despot 
was doubtless better than no check at 
all. But the law of honor stands as far 
below the law of right as such a Parlia- 
ment, such a Sheikl-ul-Islam, stands be- 
low a real representative assembly. Lord 
Macaulay’s Earl of Peterborough had “an 
abundance of those fine qualities which 
may be called luxuries, and a lamentable 
deficiency of those solid qualities which 
are of the first necessity.” “He had 
brilliant wit and ready invention without 
common sense, and chivalrous generosity 
and delicacy without common honesty.” * 
Given the solid qualities, the fine qualities 
are an admirable addition, and the highest 
standard of morals will lead to the cultiva- 
tion of the fine qualities as well as the 
solidones. Chivalry, even in its ideal, cul- 
tivated the fine qualities at the expense of 
the solid ones. Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy refused to attack Winchester be- 
cause the queen was lying in child-bed 
within its walls. But for her presence, 
the city might have been assaulted, 
stormed, sacked, burned without remorse. 
That was chivalry; it was regard to a 
single person of exalted rank. The law 
of right bids a man count the danger and 
suffering which must fall, not on one per- 
son, but on hundreds and thousands, be- 
fore he draws the sword at all. But if his 
conscience tells him that the cause in which 
he draws it is one so righteous that it justi- 
fies exposing hundreds and thousands to 
such a risk, he should not, merely for the 
sake of one, draw back from any operation 
by which the righteous cause can be pro- 
moted. Still we here see the better, per- 
haps because the earlier, side of chivalry. 
There is generosity, though a fantastic 
generosity. But what chivalry really was 
we learn from its boasted model, the knight 
without fear and without reproach. It 
shows the morals of chivalry that the knight 


* History of England, iv. 754. 
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without reproach has won himself the 
fame of superhuman virtue, simply by ab- 
staining from an act of extreme and super- 
human scoundrelism. It shows how little 
chivalry was able to realize*even the 
higher military ideal, when the knight 
without fear could, rather than give up an 
inch of aristocratic exclusiveness, sink to 
the part of a coward. Knights and gentle- 
men might enjoy the sport of battle, as 
they might enjoy the sport of the chase or 
the tourney. But when, hard, burthen- 
some, dangerous work was to be done, that 
might be all very well for plebeian /azz- 
knechts ; the gentlemen of France could 
not risk their blood in such dangers or 
march by the side of such ignoble com- 
rades. The men who died in obedience 
to the laws of Sparta may have been as 
hard masters to their helots as ever 
French gentleman could be to his villains. 
But they at least did not send their helots 
on enterprises from which they shrank 
themselves. The law of Sparta was 
doubtless in many points as defective as 
any code of honor. Still it was for the 
reality of law, not for the shadow of honor, 
that her children gave their lives. 
: EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE HOLY INQUISITION. 


Miss CHERRY’s sudden arrival at the 
square was a surprise to everybody, and, 
like most surprises, was not quite success- 
ful for the moment. She arrived in the 
afternoon, when Cara was out with Mrs. 
Meredith, and when her appearance with 
her box excited no small astonishment 
among the servants, who were quite un- 
prepared for a visitor. And Miss Cherry 
was nervous and self-conscious, feeling 
her mission in every nerve, though all the 
rest of the world remained unaware of 
what she had come to do. When she had 
seen her things deposited in the spare 
room, and had been served with the un- 
failing cup of tea in poor Annie’s drawing- 
room, the sight of which, after so long, 
cost her some tears, she detained nurse, 
who had brought this refreshment to her, 
to make what gentle preliminary investi- 
gations she could manage without exciting 
any suspicion. 
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“Is Miss Cara happy, do you think? 
Does she like being with her papa? It 
must be a great change to her, nurse. 
Of course, a child ought to be happy with 
her father ; but —and then to change all 
at once from the country, and at this time 
of the year. Oh, nurse! I hope my dear 
child is happy. You know how she was 
thought of at the Hill,” said Miss Cherry, 
who was weeping-ripe, and scarcely could 
keep down the tears. 

“ Well, ma’am, for happy I can’t say; 
but she keeps her ’elth,” said nurse; 
“that is what I’ve got most to do with. I 
don’t think as there’s much to brag of in 
the mornings, when she’s here by herself. 
If I was master I’d get out of this house, 
Miss Cherry, and I’d pull this room to 
pieces, and change everything. That’s 
why he can’t abide to come in here. It’s 
almost as bad as if my poor lady was 
a-lying here in state still, though it’s five 
years and more since she was took from us. 
It’s all as I can do myself to keep stead 
when I sees all her things, as she rome 
such pride in; and master he can’t stand 
it—and I don’t wonder. But it ought to 
be changed. When the young gentlemen 
comes in, then Miss Cara brightens up —” 

“The young gentlemen, nurse?” 

“The Mr. Merediths, ma’am, from next 
door. Mr. Edward has but just come 
back; but Mr. Oswald has been here reg- 
ular, almost every day, and that cheers up 
a young lady 

“But, nurse —” Cherry said with a 
gasp, and could say no more. 

“ Yes, ma’am — I allow as it’s running 
a risk,’ said nurse, very gravely; “but 
what is a person to say? If there was a 
lady to take the charge — but master pays 
no attention. I don’t think as he ever no- 
tices who comes and who goes.” 

“ But, oh! why didn’t I know?” cried 
Cherry. “Such a state of affairs ought 
not to have been permitted for a day.” 

“No more it didn’t ought to, Miss Cher- 
ry; but what can a person do? I’ve said 
a word now and again, when I’ve had an 
opportunity, about the deceitfulness of 
young men, and as how young ladies had 
best pay no heed to them — when I could, 
you know, ma’am. But whether them 
warnings is ever any good, I’m not the one 
to say. A young lady like Miss Cara 
never thinks that it can be her as is meant. 
Even me, I can remember, though but a 
poor girl, it was always in my mind, as I 
was the exception, and there couldn’t be 
no question of deceiving with me.” 

“Oh, deceiving!” said Cherry, “ that is 
not the question; but Cara is with her 
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papain the evenings? That must be a 
comfort to him, and to her too, poor child.” 

Nurse gave a little cough. ‘“ Master — 
mostly — spends the evening out,” she 
said. 

Miss Cherry did not ask any more; her 
suspicions were all confirmed and her 
anxieties increased; for though there was 
no question of deceiving in nurse’s sense 
of the word, and though that good wom- 
an’s homilies no doubt fell quite harmless 
upon Cara, yet the visits of a couple of 
young men to a girl “almost every morn- 
ing,” conveyed an idea of danger which 
made Miss Cherry’s hair stand on end. 
What the poor child had been plunged 
into the moment she left that safe femi- 
nine nest atthe Hill, all flowery and sweet, 
where some kind guardian was always at 
hand! Launched into the world — never 
words could be more true. Miss Cherry 
sat in the haunted room, where poor Cara 
felt her mother’s eyes upon her, so full of 
pondering that she had no leisure to be 
affected by that memory. The poor 
woman, who was dead and safe, died away 
out of all thoughts when the affairs of the 
living came uppermost — the living who 
were so far from being safe, whose life lay 
before them, liable to be colored through 
and through by the events of any solitary 
moment. This could scarcely be said of 
James Beresford perhaps, whose life was 
three parts over ; but what penalties might 
not Cara have to pay for the pleasure of 
the moment!—the gay visitors who 
“brightened her up” might leave dark- 
ness behind when their more active life 
carried them away to other scenes and oc- 
cupations, and the companionship which 
made this opening of her existence cheer- 
ful might throw all the rest into shadow. 
So Miss Cherry, whose life knew nothing 
more than this, who had no varied expe- 
riences to show how one affection pushed 
out another, and on what lines of natural 
progress the course of life was drawn, 
thought to herself as she waited by the 
side of the fire, slowly sipping her cup of 
tea, for Cara’s return. She thought no 
more of her brother and Mrs. Meredith 
— people who were old enough to manage 
their own concerns. Cara occupied all 
her thoughts. She was herself, though 
she was old, more on Cara’s level of life 
than vn that which was occupied by the 
kind neighbor for whom she had been so 
anxious when she came. After a while 
she heard voices outside, and going to the 
window, saw a little group at the house 
next door, the centre of which was Mrs. 
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some one who had arrived too early for her 
usual reception, and who was going disap- 
pointed away, when stopped by her arrival. 
Behind Mrs. Meredith was Cara, looking 
up to a handsome, dark-haired young man, 
who smiled upon her in a way which gave 
even to old Miss Cherry’s heart a sympa- 
thetic thrill. Surely he looked sincere, 
she said to herself; and what girl could 
resist such a look! For the moment 
Cherry forgot her terror and her precau- 
tions. Why should not Cara be the one 
happy girl whose happy love was to be 
blessed and sanctioned by everybody from 
the very beginning? Why should it not 
be so? Cherry asked herself. There was 
money enough in the family to make it 
possible to indulge this only child of their 
hearts in whatever she might please to 
want —a husband if she liked, or any 
other toy. Itwas not, however, with such 
light-minded expressions that Cherry 
treated so solemn a subject. If he loved 
her, and if she loved him, why should 
there be any difficulty? Cherry herself 
was ready to give up everything to “se- 
cure” her darling’s “ happiness.” These 
were the words to use,—‘“To secure 
Cara’s happiness!” Then there need be 
no question of danger or trouble of any 
kind. The young couple would be mar- 
ried quite young, as it was for everybody’s 
happiness (people said) to be, and there 
need be no further anxiety, no further 
pain, on Cara’s account. ‘They did not 
see her at the window, but stood talking, 
close together, the girl looking up, the 
young man looking down, until the door 
was opened, and they all disappeared. 
Cherry went back to her seat at the fire- 
side and cried a little for pleasure at the 
thought of this happiness which was to 
come. To think of your child having pre- 
cisely the blessedness, the good fortune, 
which has not fallen to you, and which 
would have made you more happy than 
anything else, — could there be compensa- 
tion more sweet? She cried for pleasure 
as she had cried before for anxiety, and 
sat with the firelight sparkling in that 
moisture which filled her eyes, and calcu- 
lated how it could be done. Mrs. Mere- 
dith would allow her son something —as 
much at least as his school and university 
allowance, if not more ; and though Aunt 
Charity was careful of her money, she 
could be liberal, too, on occasion. I am 
not sure even that it did not flash across 
Miss Cherry’s mind that one day the Hill 
and all its wealth would be her own; but 
she repulsed the thought with poignant 


Meredith herself, smiling graciously upon; compunction; unless indeed it might be 
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that the Hill should go at once to Cara, 
and thus make her marriage, as of a 
queen-regnant able to endow her husband 
plentifully, the most wise and seemly thing 
in the world, even though she was so 
young. After all her troubles and terrors, 
Miss Cherry had a moment of exquisite 
pleasure as she sat by the fire and ar- 
ranged itall. She forgot that the room 
was haunted, she forgot her sister-in-law’s 
strange death, her brother’s long misery, 
and now the consolation which he had 
found, and which all his friends disap- 
proved of, and she herself had come here 
to put a stop to. What were all these 
things in comparison with Cara happy, 
Cara blessed in that best and sweetest lot 
which had never come to herself? What 
matter, if it came to her dearest child ? 

She had plenty of time to indulge these 
thoughts, for her dearest child was a long 
time coming, and but for her delightful 
dreams, Miss Cherry might have felt 
somewhat dull and deserted in the still 
house. Ifshe could but look through the 
partition and see into the drawing-room 
next door !— just a peep, to see.her Cara 
with that charming young man beside her, 
bending over her. They were like a pair 
in a novel, Miss Cherry felt, or in a poem, 
which was better still—she, with those 
great blue eyes, which were Cara’s chief 
feature; he, dark and splendid, with a 
glow of manly color. How nice that he 
should be so handsome! For indeed 
sometimes girls are quite pleased and 
happy with those who are not handsome, 
so that this was something Aardessus le 
marché, an exceptional advantage. Some 
one began to play the piano aftér a while, 
and the sound came through the wall. 
Was it perhaps Ze? Cara could not play 
so well as that. If it was he, then he 
must be accomplished too, as well as 
handsome. What a happy, happy girl! 
Though Miss Cherry was a little tired of 
waiting before Cara came in, she had not 
at all flagged in her enthusiasm, and when 
the girl tlew to her, all flushed and excited 
with pleasure at the sight of her, it was 
all she could do to restrain her congratu- 
lations and blessings. “For I must not 
say a word till she gives me her confi- 
dence,” she said to herself. 

“ Nurse told me as she let me in that 
you were here. Oh, Aunt Cherry, how 
glad lam! When did you come? Why 
did you not send forme? Here I have 
been waiting nearly an hour at Mrs. 
Meredith’s, and you here!” 

“ My darling, you were happier there —” 
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“Happier than with you? I was hap- 
pier than when I am alone; but if I had 
known you were here! And,oh! Aunt 
Cherry, there is only time to get ready for 
dinner! We can’t talk just now; how 
provoking it is! Tell me about Aunt 
Charity and home; but we must not keep 
dinner waiting.” 

“No, dear. How pleased I am,” said 
Miss Cherry, kissing her child with tender 
fondness, “to see you so considerate and 
careful of your papa’s comfort.” 

“Yes,” said Cara, doubtfully. “ Papa 
of course — but it is more for cook and 
John; they don’t like to have dinner kept 
waiting. Papais often a little late him- 
self, but of course no one would say any- 
thing to him.” 

This explanation was made as they went 
up-stairs arm-in-arm, the girl clinging to 
her aunt with pretty fondness, embracing 
Miss Cherry’s arm with both her hands. 
Cara was paler than she had been at 
the Hill. Her eyes looked bigger and 
bluer than ever, her transparent complex- 
ion more delicate and changeable. She 
was prettier than Miss Cherry had ever 
seen her, but “did not look strong,” her 
anxious aunt thought. Was it the excite- 
ment of her position, the absorbing in- 
fluence which had taken hold of her? 
How kind Cherry longed to take the child 
in her arms to beg for her confidence! 
“ But I must not say a word till she tells 
me,” she said to herself with a sigh. 

Mr. Beresford took his sister’s arrival 
very calmly. He accepted her halting ex- 
planation of her sudden visit to town with 
the calm of indifference. When he had 
said he was glad to see her, had he not 
said all that was necessary? Miss Cherry’s 
excuse was the dentist, that scourge yet 
blessing of middle-aged folks. And Cara, 
too, accepted the explanation with calm- 
ness though not with indifference. She 
led her back to the drawing-room after 
dinner with a light-hearted playfulness, 
unlike her usual gravity. 

“How nice it is to have some one sit- 
ting opposite,” she said. “ Everything 
looks so cheerful to-night. And now we 
can talk.” 

“ Yes, Cara, as much as you please ; and 
when your papa comes up-stairs a 

“Oh, papa never comes up-stairs, Aunt 
Cherry. He does not like this room. 
Mrs. Meredith has made him come two or 
three times to try and get him used to it; 
but he never looks happy here.” 

“ Then you go down to the library and 
sit with him there?” 
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“Ought I to do that? He never said 
so, and I did not like to do it out of my 
own head. And then he goes out 4s 

“ How lonely for you, my darling!” 

“Yes, itis lonely. Sometimes I feel a 
little frightened. Itis so quiet; listen!” 
said the girl, drawing nearer to her com- 
panion’s side. “I don’t mind to-night 
when you are here; but there is not a 
sound — cook and John shut all the doors 
to keep the house quiet for papa; but, oh! 
1 should be so glad sometimes if I could 
hear them in the kitchen for company! I 
know it is very silly. Why should I be 
afraid? No one could come here but 
mamma, and she would never do harm to 
me, only good; and yet I feel sometimes 
as if I could not bear it. How is it, I 
wonder? This is London, and the Hill is 
the country; but one always heard some- 
thing stirring there.” 

“ My dearest!” said kind Miss Cherry, 
crying over her; “ my own child! If I had 
known, if I could have thought you were 
left so much to yourself! But dear, you 
see a great deal of the people next door. 
That must cheer you up: tell me about 
them. There is Mrs. Meredith — she 
used to be a very nice woman; are you 
fond of her, Cara? and then there are her 
sons ° 

“Very fond,” said Cara with com- 
posure; “and the boys are kind. They 
come often in the morning to see me. I 
am not sure which of them I like best. 
Edward has just come home. He is the 
one that is going to India; and Oswald 
writes poetry and is very clever. I go out 
with Mrs. Meredith in the afternoon — 
you must not think I am not very fond of 
her, Aunt Cherry — but then she is fond 
of so many people. You should see her 
afternoons. She is at home always at five, 
and the number of people who come! and 
she looks at them all alike, and listens to 
them as if she thought of no one else. 
Yes, I am very fond of her: but I like 
people to belong to me, not to everybody 
—like you, Aunt Cherry; you are mine, 
mine!” the girl cried, with that flattery of 
exclusive appropriation which is so sweet 
to all, and especially to those who are be- 
yond the first fascinations of life. 

“Yes, my darling,” said Miss Cherry, 
with tears in her soft eyes; “me, and 
everything I have and everything I am, to 
do whatever you please with.” She hada 
right to be more lavish than any lover in 
her self-offering; for no love could have 
been so ready “to give up will and wish, 
which are of the last things any human 
creature likes to sacrifice, for the sake of 
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the beloved. Miss Cherry would have 
allowed herself to be cut into little pieces 
at any moment for the sake of the child. 

But these were not the kind of confi- 
dences she expected. She made an effort 
to bring Cara back to the other ground, 
and to elicit from her some tender con- 
fession. Romantic old Cherry was disap- 
pointed not to have seen some trace of 
this confidence, irrepressible, eager to un- 
bosom itself, but she was not hopeless of 
it still. 

“I saw you go in,” she said. “I 
watched you from the window, Cara. 
Was that one of the Merediths that was 
with you?— Very nice-looking, rather 
dark. Which was that? You seemed to 
be great friends.” 

“This afternoon!—Were you at the 
window? How stupid I was not to see 
you. I will never come near the house 
again without looking up at the windows. 
It was Oswald, Aunt Cherry; he is always 
the one who has time to go out with us. — 
Do you think a man ought to have so 
much time? Yes, he is nice-looking, I 
think; he zs like a poet; and he is the one 
who chiefly stands by me, and comes to 
see me inthe morning. He never seems 
to have anything particular to do,” Cara 
added with a slight air of vexation, which 
raised Miss Cherry’s hopes. 

“ But if he writes?” she said with a lit- 
tle awe. 

“ Ah, he does that at night; he sits up 
writing, and all day long he seems just to 
do what he likes. They laugh at him for 
it, but he never minds. Mrs. Meredith 
sometimes says —ah!” cried Cara, stop- 
ping short, and drawing a long sighing 
breath; a sort of muffled hollow sound 
went through the house —the shutting of 
the great hall- door, which seemed to. vi- 
brate upwards from floor to floor. 

“ What is it, Cara?” said Miss Cherry, 
whose nerves were weak, and who jumped 
at any noise, even when she knew really 
what it was. 

“Itis papa going out,” said Cara, with 
a little sigh; and then ensued a momen- 
tary silence, which showed that this 
mighty event was of importance to her and 
inspired her imagination. But I do not 
mind to-night,” she added, with soft sud- 
den laughter, putting her hands together 
with an infantile movement of pleasure, 
“when I have you!” 

They sat ai talked the whole evening 
through, with that fertility of communica- 
tion which exists between people who 
have very little to tell, and yet are in per- 
fect confidence with each other. What 
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did they say? not much of any conse- 


quence. Miss Cherry told Cara all the 
news of the Hill, and Cara confided to 
Miss Cherry without meaning, or being 
aware of it, a hundred small details of her 
life, chiefly repetitions of what she had 
already said, yet throwing fresh light upon 
those simple, monotonous, dull days, which 
were so interesting to the elder lady. 
But not all Miss Cherry’s delicate lead- 
ings up to the point could win any confi- 
dential statement from the girl of the 
character her aunt had expected to hear. 
She was all confidence, and told every- 
thing without keeping back a thought; 
but there was nothing of this description 
to tell; and Miss Cherry was at last 
obliged to acknowledge it to herself with 
great disappointment. “There has been 
no explanation yet,” she said to herself. 
She was not the first who had been disap- 
pointed by finding that a supposed ro- 
mance had no existence. They sat quite 
late, till Miss Cherry, used to early hours, 
began to droop and get weary; but even 
after this feeling had crept over her eyes, 
and betrayed her into a yawn or two, she 
sat still, heroically waiting for her brother’s 
return. 

“When does your papa come in? is he 
not late to-night?” she said at last, when 
her endurance had nearly reached its 
limits. She would have suffered any 
hardship for her darling, but the habits of 
her early innocent country life were strong 
upon her, and to stay up till midnight 
seemed almost immoral to Miss Cherry; 
still more immoral it seemed to her, how- 
ever, to go to bed, without bidding your 
host good-night. . 

“I think he is always late; but no one 
waits up for him,” said Cara. “I never 
see him after dinner. Have I tired you 
out talking? I goto bed early,” said the 
little girl, with a forlorn look; “because 
it is so dull; but I am so happy to-night. 
Oh, I wish you would never go away any 
more!” 

“ My darling, I thought you had a great 
deal better company than me!” 

“ Ah, but you were mistaken, you see. 
Sometimes 1 have very nice company 
though, when we dine with the Merediths. 
She asks us every week, and sometimes I 
go out to parties with her, which are pleas- 
ant. But it is very dull the other nights,” 
said Cara, with unconscious pathos; “and 
the only thing 1 can do to amuse myself 
is to go to bed.” 

She laughed, but it was not a cheerful 
laugh. And was it possible that on the 
other side of the partition her father was 
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sitting, whose poor little daughter had 
nothing better to do to amuse herself than 
to goto bed? What could James mean 
by such conduct? It was very hard for 
Cherry to be just in such strange circum- 
stances, and not to blame, as most peo- 
ple would have done, the woman who was 
concerned. Visions of ill names, such as 
“elderly siren,” which innocent Miss 
Cherry had read in the papers, drifted into 
her simple brain in spite of herself. Why 
did she let him doit? Why did she en- 
courage him to go to her? What were 
they talking about? Miss Cherry, though 
she was so sleepy, could not really rest, 
even after she went to bed, till she 
heard once more that dull sound through 
the house of the great door shutting. The 
houses in the square were well built for 
London houses, and the corresponding 
sounds in the house next door, when the 
visitor departed, did not reach the watch- 
er’s ears. But it was with some anxiety 
in her thoughts that Miss Cherry won- 
dered how the sons liked it, and what they 
thought of their mother’s constant visitor : 
and she a married woman: and James 
still making be’ieve to feel his wife’s loss so 
deeply that he could not enter his draw- 
ing-room without pain! Miss Cherry 
blushed in the darkness, throwing a warm 
reflection upon the pillow, if there had 
been any light to show it, over this thought. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE PERUGINO. 


OswWALD MEREDITH had a new direc- 
tion given to his thoughts. He was not, 
as may be easily divined, so clever as 
Cara gave him credit for being, nor, in- 
deed, as his family supposed, who knew 
him better than Cara did; but he was full 
of fancy and akind of gay, half-intellectual 
life which might be called poetic so far as 
it went. His head was full of the poets, 
if not of poetry; and a certain joyous con- 
sciousness of existence and of well-being 
which made his own pursuits and enjoy- 
ments beautiful and important to him, was 
in all he did and said. He was not so 
much selfish as self-occupied, feeling a 
kind of glory and radiance about his 
youth, and conscious freedom and con- 
scious talents which elated him, without 
any absolute vanity or self-love. Natu- 


rally all the people who were equally self- 
occupied, or whose temperaments ran 
counter to Oswald’s, took it for granted 
that he was vain and selfish; and those 
who loved him best were often impatient 
with him for this happy contentment, 
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which made him pleased with his own aim- 
less ways, and indifferent to everything 
that demanded any exertion which would 
interfere with the smooth current of his 
enjoyable and enjoying life. For himself 
he was too good-natured to criticise or find 
fault with any one — having no ideal him- 
self to derange his satisfaction with his 
own circumstances and behavior, he had 
no ideal for others, and was quite content 
that they too should enjoy themselves as 
they pleased, and find each for himself the 
primrose paths which suited him best ; 
but he did not inquire into the primrose 
paths of others. He was so pleased with 
his own, so ready to tell everybody how 
delightful it was, how he enjoyed it, what 
pretty fancies it abounded in, and pleasant 
intercourse, and merry sunshiny ways. 
For Edward, who worked, he had the 
kindest toleration, as for an odd fellow 
who found his pleasure that way ; and his 
mother, who sympathized with everybody, 
he regarded also with half-laughing, satis- 
fied eyes as one whose peculiar inclina- 
tions laid her open to a charge of “ hum- 
bug,” which, perhaps, was not quite without 
foundation. Let everybody follow their 
own way: that was the way in which, of 
course, they found most pleasure, he said 
to himself, and in the lightness of his 
heart had no idea of any otherrule. Cara 
had brought in a new and very pleasant 
element into his life ; he liked to go to her 
and tell her what he was doing and receive 
that ready sympathy which was to him 
something like the perfume of flowers — 
a thing for which it was quite unnecessary 
to make any return, but which was de- 
lightful to receive, and which added a some- 
thing more exquisite and delicate to the 
very atmosphere in which this young demi- 
god lived, caressed by gods and men. 
What more could he do for Cara or any 
one but communicate his own satisfaction 
to her, make her a sharer in the pleasure 
he felt in himself and his life? He was 
“very fond” of Cara. He would not, for 
a moment, have permitted any one to take 
her companionship and sympathy from 
him. To tell Cara, was not that the first 
thing that occurred to him when anything 
happened, any new gratification or suc- 
cess? As for hearing from her in return 
what thoughts came into her little head, 
what happened in her quiet life — that did 
not occur to Oswald. To talk of himself 
seemed so much more natural and so 
much more interesting, to Cara as well as 
to himself. Was it not really so? He 
_Was a man, three-and-twenty, at the very 
most triumphant moment of life, free to go 
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anywhere he pleased, to do anything he 
liked, strong, clever, handsome, sufficient- 
ly rich. Could any circumstances be 
more delightful, more satisfactory? No 
woman, let alone a little girl, without free- 
dom of action, could be so well off, so 
consciously at the “high top-gallant” of 
mortal pleasantness. The sense of this 
suffused, so to speak, his whole being. It 
was not selfishness, any more than happi- 
ness is selfishness; there was even a kind 
of spontaneous unconscious gratitude in it 
for all the pleasant things in his lot. 

It was with this feeling strong in his 
mind that he had walked along the streets 
the day of the accident to the little school- 
girl. It had been just his luck to meet 
with a true Perugino face. Little proces- 
sions of schoolchildren are the common- 
est things in the world, but you might 
have passed a hundred of them before 
you came upon anything like the soft Um- 
brian glow of that complexion, that tender 
roundness of the soft form, the devout, 
sweet eyes. The incident itself, it was 
true, was something of a break upon the 
general felicity; but Oswald was able to 
hope that the little girl whom he had car- 
ried with the utmost care and kindness to 
the hospital, with a sympathetic pallor on 
his handsome face, would turn out to be 
not so much hurt, or at least would mend 
rapidly and be none the worse. He felt 
very sorry for the poor little thing, yet felt 
there was a certain luck in the accident, 
for otherwise he could only have looked at 
the Perugino, not spoken to her as he did 
now. He found out the name of the 
house to which she belonged, and asked 
permission of the sister who had been in 
charge of the procession to go and inquire 
for the little sufferer. ‘ Alas, I am afraid 
for a long time inquiries must be made at 
the hospital,” she said, but gave him her 
name, Sister Mary Jane, with natural 
pleasure in the kindness of so handsome 
a young man, and one who looked so 
comme tl faut, so thoroughly a gentleman. 
It is just as good in an ugly and common 
person to be kind, but somehow nobody 
thinks so, and Oswald’s anxiety to hear of 
the child’s progress seemed exceptional 
virtue in the mind even of the good sister. 
“‘ Never say the upper classes are indiffer- 
ent to other people’s welfare,” said Sister 
Mary Jane. “I don’t believe a working 
man could have shown half so much feel- 
ing.” And young Agnes, the teacher, 
said nothing against this, but admired se- 
| cretly and wondered why he had looked at 
| her so, and whether by any chance they 
| might ever meet again. Oswald, for his 
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part, went away from the hospital with his 
head full of that new “ poem” which he 
had begun on the spot even before the 
rapprochement of the accident — 


From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung, 
Fair face! 





That was all the length he got; he dis- 
carded the other line and a half which | 
have already recorded, and went about all 
day saying over that “ Fair face!” to him- 
self. It made a suggestive break in the 
verse which was delightful to him, and 
gave him a point of pleasure the more — 
pleasure, and piquant suggestion of other 
sweetness to come. 

Next day he went, as he felt it his duty to 
do, to the hospital to inquire for the child ; 
and in the waiting-room he found to his 
wonder and delight the Perugino herself, 
waiting meekly for news, but accompanied 
by a somewhat grim personage who would 
have been the lay sister of a Roman Cath- 
olic sisterhood, but whom Oswald did not 
know (nor do I) how to classify in the 
spick and span new conventual system of 
Anglicanism. She kept apart with humil- 
ity, but she kept her eye from under the 
poke-bonnet fixed upon the young lady 
whom she attended, so that Oswald was 
able to exchange only a few words with 
her. The little girl had her leg broken; 
which was very serious; but she had 
passed a good night and was going on 
well; which was more cheerful and re- 
stored the smiles to the young faces of 
the inquirers, to whom it was further inti- 
mated that on a certain day her friends 
might be admitted to see the little patient. 
“Oh, thanks! I will come,” cried Agnes ; 
and then she explained with a blush that 
poor little Emmy was an orphan and had 
no friends out of the “house.”  “ But 
everybody is fond of her there,” she added. 
Perhaps it was the coming in of some 
new feeling into his mind that made Os- 
wald as effusive and sympathetic as his 
mother herself could have been. “ Then 
God bless the house,” he said, “ for taking 
such care of the friendless.” Agnes 
looked at him gratefully with humid eyes. 

“Then you are not one of the people 
who disapprove of it?” she said; “ indeed 
they do things there we could not do stay- 
ing at home.” 

“Ah,” said Oswald with a smile, “I 
can see you are wanted to stay at home — 
and I don’t wonder.” 

The girl shrank back a little. “Iam 
not a sister,” she said, with youthful dig- 
nity. “I am not good enough. 1 only 


teach. We must go back now.” 
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He stood aside with his hat in his hand 
to let them pass, and even the lay sister, 
not used to courtesies, was moved by the 
politeness in which her humble person had 
a share. “I never saw a more civil- 
spoken gentleman,” she said as they went 
towards the “house.” Agnes in her pri- 
vate heart felt that he was more thana 
civil-spoken gentleman. How tenderly he 
had carried the child, and how good it was 
to take the trouble of going to inquire 
after her; and what kind enthusiasm was 
in his face when he bade God bless the 
“house” for taking care of the friendless. 
Ah, that was how it ought to be thought 
of! The bread and butter of the little 
orphans was somehow more noble than 
that bread and butter which had disgusted 
her at home when all her little brothers 
and sisters were squabbling for it, and 
mamma scolding the elder girls for letting 
them make such a noise, and the whole 
house filled with insubordination and con- 
fusion. Her work now was more satisfac- 
tory, and Louisa, who did not mind, and 
who scolded back again when there was 
scolding going on, was quite enough for 
all that was wanted; but still Agnes felt 
very glad that “the gentleman” had set 
her present life before her thus anew as 
help to the friendless. In reality, taking 
the facts of the case, it was always the 
bread and butter, though that was noble 
when given to orphans and the friendless, 
which was but commonplace when dis- 
pensed to one’s brothers and sisters. Yet 
life, take it how you will, in a vulgarish 
common rectory, full of children, or in a 
“house” devoted to the help of one’s 
fellow-creatures, is an unheroic sort of 
affair at the best. There is no making up 
to that ideal that flies from you further 
and further as life goes on. Does not 
everything turn into commonplace as one’s 
hands touch it, as one executes it, the 
great imagination gliding ever further and 
turther off, mocking you from the skies? 
So Agnes felt as she went back to the 
house to go on with the lessons of the 
little orphans, in their somewhat dingy 
schoolroom, all the afternoon. 

As for Oswald he pursued his walk, 
more and more delighted with this new 
adventure. 


From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung, 
The gentle form disclosing to my heart, 
Of that dear image, sweet and fair and young, 
| Image beloved of art ; 
| Which in all ages represents the dream 
Of all perfection 








Here he broke down; there was nothing 
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fitly rhyming to “dream” which would | tion to her. 


suit his subject, unless it was something 
about a “wondrous theme,” which would 
be commonplace. Here accordingly he 
stuck, with other monosyllables rushing 
about hopelessly in his head, in the pleased 
excitement of a rhymester with a new 
source of inspiration. Better than staying 
at home! What would be better than 
staying at home would be to take this 
Perugino away to see the other Peruginos 
in the world, to carry her off to the love- 
liest places that could be thought of, to 
wander with her alone by riversides and 
in green woods and by summer seas. 
Italy ! that would be better than staying at 
home, better than the “house” with its 
orphans. Such an idea as this had never 
crossed Oswald’s mind before. He had 
thought that he had been in love — indeed 
he was in love (was not he?) with Cara 
even now, and could not be content with- 
out her sympathy. But never before had 
he felt it necessary to think of the other, 
of the individual he was in love with, first 
before himself. Now, however, that it 
had come to him to do this, he did it in his 
characteristic way. How sweet it would 
be to carry her off from all these vulgar 
scenes, to show her everything that was 
beautiful, to show himself to her as the 
very source of felicity, the centre of ev- 
erything. A teacher in a charity school, 
of course she was poor. He would like 
to make her rich, to clothe her beautifully, 
“to give her the half of all his own delights. 
How sweet it would be! and how grateful 
she would be, and how those liquid brown 
eyes would look, full of eloquent thanks. 
He laughed at himself as he went on. 
Why, this was something new, another 
delight added to the pleasures of his life, 
a delight of generosity which he had never 
known before. To be sure it was all in 
imagination, but is not imagination the 
better part of life? 

On the visitors’ day Oswald went back 
again to the hospital, and found out there 
exactly the length of time that the visitors 
were allowed to stay. She would remain 
to the last he felt sure, to comfort the little 
patient. And his plan was_ successful. 
At the last moment, when the doors were 
almost closing, she came running through 
the great hall, apologizing to the porter for 
being so late, the ladyhood of her light 
figure and soft step showing very distinct- 
ly after the crowd of good, honest, anxious 
women, mothers or wives of the patients 
who had come out before her. Agnes was 
by herself, for the “house” was not far 
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It was not a protection, how- 
ever, against Oswald, who came eagerly 
up with a pretence of being just too late 
to inquire, which delighted himself as the 
cleverest expedient. “ How is she?” he 
asked quite anxiously, and Agnes gave her 
report with the greatest gravity. The 
little girl was making quite satisfactory 
progress. She was very well cared for, 
and quite comfortable, though she had 
cried when her visitor left her. ‘That 
was not so wonderful,” Agnes said seri- 
ously, “for I was like a sight of home to 
her, you know.” 

“1 don’t think it was at all wonderful,” 
said Oswald, with equal gravity. “ Had 
it been me I should have cried too.” 

She looked at him suspiciously, with ris- 
ing color; fut Oswald looked innocence 
itself. He went on quietly walking by her 
side as if it was the most natural thing in 
the world.“ Are your pupils all orphans,” 
he asked, “or are others received ?” with 
the air of a philanthropist who had troops 
of poor children to dispose of. This was 
what Agnes thought, and the “house” 
was in want of funds, as where is the 
“house” that is* not? She answered 
with some eagerness. 

“T think if they have lost one parent — I 
know we have widows’ children; and they 
are very glad if kind people will send chil- 
dren to be paid for,” she said. ‘“ But per- 
haps that was not what you meant?” 

“TI have not got any children to send; 
but I should like to subscribe to such an 
excellent institution. Charities are often 
so unsatisfactory,” he said in his most 
solemn tone, with a gravity that was sub- 
lime. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said doubt- 
fully. ‘Ido not know very much about 
charities, but Iam sure the sisters would 
be very glad; they have more to do than 
they have money for, I know. They are 
always wanting to do more.” ~ 

“T suppose I might send my offering,” 
said Oswald clumsily, “to Sister Mary 
Jane ;” then he paused, perceiving a fur- 
ther advantage. “If you will kindly show 
me where the convent is, I will see her at 
once.” 

“Tt is close by,” said Agnes —then 
looked at him again, with a shade of doubt 
on her face. He was not like the sort of 
person to visit Sister Mary Jane; still if he 


brought subscriptions, had she any right 


'As for Oswald, between 


off, and her dress was a sufficient protec- ; 


to stop him? She went along by his side 
for another moment, demure and quiet. 
his terror of 
awakening her suspicions and his desire 
to laugh at his own dissimulation, his usual 
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readiness quite failed him. He, too, 
walked by her as grave asa judge. He 
dared not look at her lest he should 
laugh, and he dared not laugh lest he 
should destroy his chances once and for 
all. 

“T have seen convents abroad,” he said 
at last, “but none in England. Forgive 
my curiosity; are the same rules observed ? 
Is there a lady superior, abbess, or pri- 
oress, or —, don’t be angry with me if I 
show my ignorance?” 

“TI never was abroad,” said Agnes; 
“there is a sister superior, that is all.” 

“Then I suppose the abbesses exist 
only in books,” he said with an insinuating 
smile. 

“]T have not read many books.” Then 
she thought she was perhaps -uncivil to a 
man who was coming with a subscription. 
“ Papa did not approve of light books, and 
I have not much time for reading now.” 

“You have not been there long? Is 
the routine severe? Don’t think I am 
asking from mere curiosity,” said Oswald ; 
“indeed I have a motive in wishiug to 
know.” 

“Oh no, not severe; there is a great 
deal todo. We have to attend to all the 
children. If you are fond of children it is 
not at all hard; but what one wishes for is 
to be quict sometimes,” said Agnes; 
“that is not so easy when the place is so 
full.” 

* Ah! I know a girl who has too much 
quiet, who would like to be in a full house 
and hear other people’s voices.” 

“ Lots are very different in this world,” 
said Agnes with gentle wisdom; “one 
cannot tell which to choose ; the only safe 
thing is to do one’s best; to aim’ at some- 
thing good.” 

* Or to make the best of what we have,” 

said Oswald. 

A flush of sudden color came to her 
face. “Itis surely best to aim at some- 
thing above us, 
sion; “just to be content cannot be the 
highest good, if what we have by nature is 
nothing but what others can do just as 


well; is not that a reason for taking the 
matter into one’s own hands and trying 


something better?” 

Special pleading! He could see in her 
eyes, in her every "expression, that this was 
her own case which she was arguing with 
such warmth, and that indeed there was 
some doubt in her mind as to this highest 
idea which she had followed. An in the 
fervor of the self-argument she had for- 


” she said with some confu- | 





| was good to say,” he said hurriedly. 
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he had no right to be walking thus famil- 
iarly by her side. 

“The worst is,” he said, “that when we 
follow an ideal, the result is sometimes 
disappointment. Have you not found it 
so?” 

She blushed very deeply, and cast a 
wondering glance up at him, astonished at 
his penetration. “I did not say so,” she 
cried. “I am not disappointed — only one 
did not think of all the details. Real 
things are never so beautiful as things are 
in your imagination, that is all.” 

“Ts it always so?” he said, stealing 
always a little further on. “ For then this 
world would be a Sadly unsatisfactory 
place, and life would not be worth living.” 

“ Ah, everybody says so,” cried Agnes, 
“that is what I always rebel against. Be- 
cause one thing disappoints you, why 
should everything? They say the world 
is so bad, all full of delusion; but God 
made it—it cannot be so bad if we took 
pains enough to find out what is best.” 

Oswaid’s heart was touched; by the 
eagerness in her face and the beauty of its 
dimples — but a little by the contrast be- 
tween this young creature’s abstract pur- 
pose and his own want of any purpose at 
all. “I am not good enough to keep up 
such an ar zument, * he said ingenuously 
enough ; «Tam afraid I am content to get 
along just as it happens from day to day. 
You make me blush for myself.” 

When he said this an overpowering 
blush covered the face which was turned 
towards him under the poke-bonnet. “ Oh, 
what have I been saying?” she cried, 
crimson with shame and compunction, 
How she had been talking to a stranger, a 
man, a person whose very name she did 
not know! What would the sisters say, 
what would mamma say if she knew? 
Would not this heinous offence against all 
the proprieties prove everything they had 
ever said against her independent outset 
in the world? And he, what could he 
think? Agnes wished the pavement might 
open and swallow her up, — as it had done 
once or twice before at very great crises 
of history. She could not run away from 
him, that would be a worse folly still, es- 
pecially as the “house” was already in 
sight. But she shrank away from him as 
far as the narrow pavement would permit, 
and did not dare to look at him again. 

“You have said nothing but what it 
“ Do 
not be angry with yourself for having 
spoken to me. I am not unworthy of it. 


gotten that she did not know him, aad that } /It will do me good, and it cannot have 
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harmed you. I do not even know your 
name,” here he made a slight pause, hop- 
ing she might tell him; “mine is Oswald 
Meredith. I am not much good, but if 
anything could make me better it would 
be hearing what you have said. Life is 
perhaps too pleasant to me — and I don’t 
take thought enough of what is best; but 
I will think of you and try,” said Oswald, 
with a little innocent, honest, natural hy- 
pocrisy. He meant it for the moment 
though he did not meanit. A little glow 
of virtuous feeling rose in his breast. Yes, 
to be sure, he, too, would think of what 
was best in life and do it— why not? it 
would be good and right in itself, and 
agreeable to her. To be sure he would 
doit. The resolution was very easy and 
gave him quite a warm glow of virtue and 
goodness. He had no secret wickedness 
to give up, or struggles with favorite vices 
to look forward to. He would be good, 
certainly, and made up his mind to it with 
all the bland confidence and light-hearted 
certainty of a child. 

And then he went across the street to 
the “house” and put down his name for 
such a subscription as made the heart leap 
within the sober bosom of Sister Mary 
Jane. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A CONFIDENCE. 


“ CARA, I want to tell you something,” 
said Oswald. ‘“ Look here, here is a com- 
fortable chair. Never mind your aunt; 
my mother will take care of her. I never 
have you now, not for half a minute. If I 
were not in love with her, I should hate 
your aunt — she is always there. I never 
can manage to say a word to you.” 

This was said in Mrs. Meredith’s draw- 
ing-room after dinner. Of course it is 
needless to say that Mrs. Meredith, ap- 
prised of Miss Cherry’s arrival, had imme- 
diately done her part of neighborly and 
friendly kindness by asking her to dinner 
at once. 

“ Never ! She has been here two days,” 
said Cara. 

“Two days is a very long time, espec- 
ially when new thoughts are coming into 
one’s mind, and new resolutions. I think 
we are all too worldly-minded, Cara. Life 
is a more serious thing than you and I 
have been thinking. A great revolution 
has occurred in my thoughts.” 

“Oh, Oswald! you have been hearing 
some great preacher; he has made you 
think? Who was it? I have so often 
heard of things like that. It must be my 
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fault,” said Cara, piteously; “it never has 
any effect upon me — but perhaps I never 
heard any one good enough.” 

“ That is it,” said Oswald. “It was not 
a preacher, but some one I met casually. 
I have made up my mind to bea great 
deal more in earnest—much more se- 
rious.” 

“Oh, Oswald! I am so glad! That 
was all you wanted to make you very, very 
nice — quite what one wished.” 

“So you did not think me very, very 
nice, Cara? I flattered myself you did 
like me. For my part, I never criticised 
you, or thought anything wanting. You 
were Cara.—that was enough for me. I 
should have liked to think, that simply be- 
cause I was Oswald “ 

“So it was! If I had not liked you 
because you were Oswald, should I ever 
have ventured to say ¢hat to you?” asked 
Cara, with a little indignation. “ But you 
may be very fond of people, and yet see 
that something would make them still 
nicer. How happy your mother will be — 
and Edward ——” 

“Edward may go to Jericho!” said 
Oswald, with some indignation. “What 
right has he to set himself up as a judge 
of his elder brother! I can see with the 
back of my head that he is watching us 
now, and furious because I am talking to 
you. You are too gentle, Cara, and have 
too much consideration for him. A boy 
like that should be kept in his place — not 
but that he’s a very good fellow when you 
don’t bring him forward too much. I 
wrote a little thing last night that I want 
to read to you. Shall you be alone at 
twelve to-morrow if I come in? Do some- 
thing with Aunt Cherry; send her out 
shopping —all ladies from the country 
have shopping to do; or to her dentist, if 
that is what she has come to town for, 
poor dear old soul. But anyhow be alone, 
Cara, to-morrow. I want your opinion of 
my last poem. The subject is a face that 
I met by accident in the street —a com- 
plete Perugino, as if it had stepped out of 
a picture ; though I don’t know which it 
resembles most—one of the angels in 
that great picture in the Louvre, or a Ma- 
donna somewhere else —but such color 
and such sentiment. I want to read them 
to you, and to hear what you think.” 

“Yes, Oswald; but tell me about 
this other thing, this change in your 
mind.” 

“It is all the same thing; my heart is 
full of it. You think me mysterious, but 
I can’t talk freely to-night with all these 
people so close round us. Listen, Cara,” 
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he said, approaching his face close to 
hers, and speaking in a half whisper of 
profoundest confidentialness —“listen, I 
want your sympathy. I think I have ar- 
rived at a crisis in my life.” 

This little group was watched by more 
than one pair of eyes, and with very va- 
ried feelings. The party consisted of Mr. 
Beresford, Miss Cherry, and that old 
friend of the Meredith family, who at- 
tended all Mrs. Meredith’s receptions, 
Mr. Sommerville. And of all the specta- 
tors, Mr. Beresford was perhaps the only 
one who did not cast a glance and a 
thought towards the two young people so 
distinctly isolating themselves from the 
rest in their corner. Mr. Sommerville 
loored at them with a sort of chuckle, re- 
flecting that, as the only child of her 
father, Cara was no doubt well worth the 
trouble; and that, at this moment at least, 
the idle Oswald was not losing his time. 
Mrs. Meredith glanced at them with a soft 
pride and sympathetic pleasure in what 
she considered her son’s happiness; a 


pleasure unmarred by the thought that} 


her other son was rendered anything but 
happy by this spectacle. But the two 
whose minds were absorbed by the scene, 
and who scarcely could even make a pre- 
tence of attending to anything else, were 
Miss Cherry and Edward Meredith. 
Poor Edward sat behind backs with a 
book in his hand, but he never turned over 
the leaf. All that he was capable of see- 
ing for the moment was his brother’s 
shoulders, which were turned to him, and 
which almost shut out the view of Cara, 
who was sitting on a little sofa fitted into 
a corner, separated entirely from, the rest 
of the party by Oswald, who sat in front 
of her with his back turned to the others, 
leaning forward to talk to her. More 
than the habitual suppressed sense- that 
his brother was preferred to him in every- 
thing was the feeling in Edward’s mind 
now. This time he was disappointed as 
well as wounded. Edward had been more 
light-hearted, more self-confident, than he 
had ever been known to be in his life be- 
fore, since the conversation with Cara 
which has been recorded in this history. 
He had thought then that at last he had 
found some one who was capable of judg- 
ing between Oswald and himself, and of 
understanding that all the good was not 
on one side. When Cara had spoken of 
the difference between those who talked 
of themselves, and those whose minds 
were open to the troubles of others, Ed- 
ward’s heart had danced with sudden 


pleasure. She had made the unfailing 
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comparison between them which Edward 
felt everybody to make, and she had not 
thrown herself, as most of the world did 
(he thought) entirely on Oswald’s side. 
Alas, poor Edward! what was he to think 
now? Hesat and watched with indescrib- 
able feelings while this little scene ar- 
ranged itself, feeling it intolerable, yet in- 
capable of doing anything to prevent it. 
Had her feelings changed, then, or had 
she only spoken so to please him, not 
meaning it; adopting the doubtful prac- 
tice— very doubtful, though St. Paul 
seems to recommend it—of being all 
things to all men? Edward suffered 
sometimes from seeing his mother do this ; 
must he find the same in fer too? the 
thought was bitter to him. With his book 
held, he did not know how, in his hands, 
he watched the pair. Oswald bent for- 
ward close to her, talking low, so that she 
only could hear, shutting‘ out the rest of 
the people in the room, the rest of the 
world, how many soever and how impor- 
tant they might have been, appropriating 
her altogether to himself; and Cara 
yielded to it, and smiled, and showed no 
displeasure. Could this mean anything 
but one thing? Perhaps some passing 
lovers’ quarrel had distributed the equilib- 
rium of affairs between them, when she 
spoke to Edward as she had done, and 
raised his hopes. Perhaps—but why 
speculate on anything so little encoura- 
ging? It threw him down, as it were, at a 
plunge from those airy and lovely heights 
of youthful possibility, where Oswald had 
always preceded him, gleaning everything 
that was most desirable. It seemed to 
Edward that he had never cared for any- 
thing in his life but Cara—her sweet 
“ friendship,” as the young man called it, 
the appreciation and understanding of him 
which he had read in her eyes; surely the 
elder brother who had all the success and 
all the social happiness for his portion 
might have spared him this. It was the 
rich man and the poor man over again. 
Oswald was welcome to anything but 
Cara; and yet he had come out of his way 
to pluck this one flower which Edward 
had hoped might be for him. His heart 
sank as he watched them, down, down, to 
unimaginable depths. Oswald would not 
care for her as he would have done. She 
would but be a pleasure the more to the 
elder brother, whereas to Edward she 
would have been everything. No doubt 
he was talking to her now of himself, his 
own prowess, and what he had done or 
was going to do. Herself and how she 
was feeling would drop as things unworthy 
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consideration ; but Edward would have 
made them the chief, the most interesting 
topics — he would have forgotten himself 
to set her high above all others. Was 
this the way of the world, of which so 
much was written in books and sung in 
poetry? 
hand, and his heart suddenly swelled and 
filled with a sick and bitter discontent. 

As for Miss Cherry, she was at the op- 
posite point of the compass. She forgot 
her terrors, forgot her troubles, in pleasure 
at that most consoling of sights. Her 
gentle soul floated in a very sea of soft 
reflected happiness. Never to her had 
come that delight of youth. Dreams had 
been her portion all her life; perhaps dis- 
appointment, perhaps only the visionary 
suspense of waiting for something which 
never came; but to see before her eyes 
her dearest child reaping the harvest of 
her own silent wishes! Was not that al- 
most a better portion than being happy in 
her own person? Cherry forgot to talk, 
and made only a rambling reply when ad- 
dressed, so much was her heart absorbed 
in the “ young people.” She thought that 
now surely Cara would tell her, and that 
she would take the child into her arms and 
cry over her, and rejoice in her. Better 
than happiness of her own! Her own hap- 
piness (Miss Cherry reflected), had she 
got it, would have been half worn out by 
this time — waning, perhaps faded by 
time. Whereas, the deferred blessedness 
which Cara would enjoy instead of her 
would be fresh as any flower, and fill all 
hearts with joy. She sat at the corner of 
the fire opposite, saying “God bless 
them,” over and over, and working out in 
her mind all kinds of calculations about 
money, and how much they would begin 
on, and where they should live. For Miss 
Cherry was resolved that Cara should not 
be balked of her happiness. On _ that 
point she would be firm as a rock. If the 
young man had not very much, what did 
that matter so long as they loved each 
other, and Cara had ‘plenty? And Cara 
should have plenty, however any one 
might oppose or obstruct. God bless 
them! All the happiness that should have 
been hers, and their own in addition — 
that was what she wished for this happy, 
happy, happy pair; and so sat there, 
taking no share in the conversation, 
making answers so far from the mark 
that lively old Mr. Sommerville set her 
down as a very supid person, and even 
Mrs. Meredith, who was kind in her judg- 
ment of everybody, could not help think- 


The book trembled in Edward’s | 
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ing that Cherry had grown duller with 
years. 

All this happened because Oswald 


Meredith, having arrived, as he said, ata 
crisis in his life, and being one of the peo- 
ple to whom a confidante is needful, had 
chosen to elect Cara, with whom up to the 
time of meeting his Perugino Agnes he 
had been half in love, to that office. So 
easily are people deceived — not a soul in 
the room could have believed it possible 
that the love which he was whispering in 
Cara’s ear was love for somebody else; 
nor indeed, so limited were the communi- 
cations which were possible with so many 
people close about them, had ‘Cara _her- 
self any clear idea on the subject. That 
he had something to tell her was certain, 
and she had almost pledged herself to get 
Aunt Cherry out of the way, and see him 
alone next day, to receive his confidence. 
And no fluttering of Cara’s heart, no reluc- 
tance to give this promise, or excitement 
about the explanation, complicated the 
matter as far as she was concerned. The 
two who gave rise to all these speculations 
—to the misery in Edward’s heart, and 
the joy in Miss Cherry’s — were the two 
calmest people in the room, and the least 
occupied by this interview which had 
made them the observed of all observers. 
After a while, Mrs. Meredith called to 
Cara (with a little compunction at disturb- 
ing Oswald in his happiness; but for the 
moment that very evident exhibition of it 
had lasted long enough, the kind mother 
thought) and made her come out of her 
corner and sing. And Oswald went with 
her to the piano, where the lights were 
dim as usual, and where her sweet floating 
young voice rose up, not too loud nor too 
much in the centre of everything, the very 
luxury of drawing-room performances. 
The elder people might talk if they were 
so disposed without disturbing the singer, 
or might stop and listen when a high pure 
tone floated upward like a bird into the 
skies, and enjoy the momentary ecstasy of 
it without formal attention to every bar. 
She sang, “If he upbraid “ and “ Bid me 
discourse,” those twin melodies ; and those 
flowing fragments of the divine Ariel, 
which seem to breathe fragrance as well 
as sweetness to the ear. Miss Cherry 
knew fhe songs by heart; had she not 
played the accompaniments till her fingers 
ached, and “practised” them over and 
over, till the young voice got familiar with 
them to that height of delicious perfection ? 
But she sat and listened now as if she had 
never heard them before —asking her- 
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self was there not a sweeter, more exqui- 
site tone, born of love and happiness, in 
Cara’s voice. As for Edward, poor fellow, 
he never budged from his seat, and never 
put down his book—of which, however, 
he had not reada line. She was Oswald’s 
now and not his. He did not know why 
it was that this disappointment, this deser- 
tion gave him so deep a pang; for he had 
not been thinking about love, nor had he 
any experience in it. One more had 
gone over to Oswald’s side ; but somehow 
the whole world on Edward’s did not feel 
as if it could balance that one. Why 
should he listen to those notes that seemed 
to tear his heart? He would have done 
all that for Cara that her song declared 
her ready to do — was it for Oswald? — 
answered her upbraiding with unresentful 
smiles, and thought her looks, however 
angry, to be like morning roses washed in 
dew. All that he could have done—but 
it was Oswald these looks were for, and 
not for him. Poor boy! he sat with his 
book before his face, paying no attention 
as it seemed, but hearing and seeing 
everything. And atthe end of every song 
came a little murmur of their voices as 
they consulted what the next was to be — 
the prettiest group! he stooping over her, 
finding her music for her, and the gleam 
of the candles on the piano making a spot 
of light about her pretty head and white 
dress. But Edward would not look, 
though he seemed to have a picture of 
them painted upon the blackest of back- 
grounds in his heart. 

Miss Cherry was so led astray from the 
object of her special mission that she 
scarcely observed that her brother lingered 
behind them when they left, and in the 
flurry of finding Oswald at her side as 
they went down the steps of one house 
and up the steps of the other, no- very 
lengthened pilgrimage — overlooked alto- 
gether the fact that Mr. Beresford had 
stayed behind. Her heart was beating 


far more tumultuously than Cara’s, which, | 


indeed, was calm enough, as they went up- 
stairs. The lights were out in the draw- 
ing-room, and the two went up to Miss 
Cherry’s room, where the fire was burning 
cheeriully. Cara stood before the fire 
with her little white cloak dropping from 
her shoulders, and the ruddy glow warm- 
ing her whiteness, the very image and type 
of exquisite half-childish maidenhood to 
the kind eyes which saw her through such 
solt tears. 

“Oh, my darling!” said Miss Cherry, 
“surely you will tell me now? I don't 


want to thrust myself into your confidence, 
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Cara. I have not said a word, though I 
have been thinking of nothing else; but 
oh, my sweet! after to-night you will sure- 
ly tell me now.” 

Miss Cherry had moisture in her eyes. 
She was breathless and panting with 
eagerness and with the hurry of running 
up-stairs. The color went and came as i 
she had been the heroine of the romance 
—and indeed she looked a great deal 
more like the heroine of a romance than 
Cara did, who turned upon her, calm but 
wondering, the serenity of her blue eyes. 

“ Tell you what, Aunt Cherry? of course 
I will tell you everything that happens — 
but what is there to tell?” 

*“ You don’t expect me to be blind,” said 
Miss Cherry, almost crying in her disap- 
pointment ; “what I see with my own 
eyes I can’t be deceived in. And do you 
think I am so stupid or so old, or, oh Cara, 
so indifferent! as not to see everything 
that concerns my darling’s happiness ? 
You cannot do me such injustice as that.” 

“ But what is it that concerns my happi- 
ness ?” said the girl with a tranquil smile. 
“Did anything happen that I don’t know 
of? I don’t know anything about it for 
my part.” 

Miss Cherry paused and looked at her 
with something like offended dignity. 
“Cara, this is not like you,” she said. 
“Did not I see him following you about 
everywhere — shutting you up in the cor- 
ner to talk to you? Ah, my dear, nothing 
can deceive anxious eyes like mine! and 
there is no harm in it that you should hesi- 
tate to tellme. I should be only too happy 
to know, and so would Aunt Charity, that 
you had escaped all the uncertainties of 
life by an early suitable marriage — a mar- 
riage of pure love.” 

“ Marriage!” Cara’s face grew crim- 
son; and the word came forth faltering in 
a tremor half of shame, half of laughter. 
* Aunt Cherry, what can you be thinking 
of? There is nothing, nothing of the 
kind — oh, would you believe that I could 
do suchathing? There! You were only 
laughing at me.” 

“Cara, I never, never laugh on such 
subjects. They are far, far too important 
and serious. A girl’s whole future might 
be ruined by getting frightened or laugh- 
ing at the wrongtime. Oh, my Cara, don’t 
| take it too lightly!’ If Oswald Meredith 
has not asked you, it is only for want of 
| an opportunity; perhaps he thought it too 
public to-night, and so it was. I should 
|not have liked him to ask you to-night,” 
| said Miss Cherry, reassuring herself. “ It 
| was not private enough. But he will do 
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it the first opportunity;.of that I am as 
sure as that I’m living. Didn’t he ask 
rou—he must have asked you—to see 
him to-morrow ?” 

“ Aunt Cherry, you are mistaken. I 
know you are mistaken,” said Cara, grow- 
ing as pale as she had been red. The 
bow drawn at a venture had flown straight 
to the very red. “Indeed, indeed,” she 
faltered, “I assure you he doesn’t mean 
anything of the sort.” 

“He asked you to see him to-morrow ?” 
said Miss Cherry, delighted by her suc- 
cess. 

“He asked me certainly, if I would be 
at home to-morrow — but he often does 
—he often comes. Aunt Cherry, do be- 
lieve me. It is not that, not that at all, 
whatever it is.” 

“ My dearest,” said Miss Cherry, with 
great dignity, “I know how people look 
when that is what is in their minds. You 
think I have had no experience, and so 
many people suppose. One does not 
brag of such things. But, Cara, I hope 
you will not allow yourself to be taken by 
surprise as—well, as I was. I some- 
times think if I had only had some one to 
say to me, ‘ Dear,’””— Miss Cherry went on 
with fresh tears coming into her mild eyes, 
— “*you should think a great deal, and be 
very sure of your own feelings before you 
spoil a young man’s life for him.’ A girl 
does that sometimes out of simple want 
of thought, and because she is startled. I 
could tell you of such a thing happening 
—and how I —she was sorry after, but 
never had it in her power to mend it. Oh, 
Cara, my darling, it is a very serious thing 
to spoil another’s life!” 

* Aunt Cherry! but you are wrong. I 
am quite sure you are wrong,” said Cara, 
trembling. She could not help feeling a 
certain awe at the idea of this sudden 
power which seemed to be thrust into her 
hands; and yet it was too incredible to 
affect her profoundly. Oswald is not 
like that,” she said, “ even if he meant it. 
He is not so serious, he does not feel so 
strongly.” But then Cara herself paused, 
uncertain, thinking of the revolution in his 
thoughts of which he had told her, the 
crisis in his life. 

“ Ah, Cara, even while you are speaking 
to me your view changes —you see the 
truth of what I say. Oh, think of it, my 
dear, and pray to God to direct you. It is 
not a thing to laugh about, as so many 
people do. gg 
night! I must not talk any more, or I 
shall say more than I want to say, and it 
ought to be all left to your own feelings. 


Good-night, my darling, good- | 
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Run away, run away, my own child, and 
think it over and judge for yourself.” 

Cara withdrew with a little nervous 
shiver, drawing her cloak round her. The 
seriousness of this appeal overawed the 
girl. That she should plunge out of her 
almost childhood into this serious crisis 
upon which so much depended seemed 
incredible. She had scarcely turned away 
from the door when Miss Cherry put out 
her head again. 

“Cara, just one word. If there should 
be difficulties, I will stand,by you. You 
shall not be crossed in anything that is for 
your happiness. We have plenty for you 
both. Good-night, my darling, good-night.” 

This did not ease Cara’s mind as Miss 
Cherry intended, but only bewildered her. 
She stood for a moment wondering, till 
the door was closed again and her aunt 
disappeared. What did she mean? dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted which could 
make it comforting to know that there was 
plenty for both had not occurred to Cara’s 
mind, which indeed went not a step be- 
yond the present dilemma. Could it be 
true? awe, wonder, fright, contended in her 
mind with a suppressed sense of amuse- 
ment which Cara thought wicked. Could 
Oswald feel so gravely, so deeply as Aunt 
Cherry thought? it did not seem possible ; 
and could it be homely Cara who was the 
object of so serious a sentiment? Her 
little head seemed to go round and round 
as she tried to think. She dropped upon 
the hearth-rug before the fire, kneeling, 
putting out her small hands to the warmth. 
Emotion is always chilly, and the effort of 
thinking upon such a wonderful subject 
made Cara shiver. She began to put 
things together, to remember the unusual 
warmth with which Mrs. Meredith em- 
braced her, the strange look Edward gave 
her. When she remembered Edward’s 
look Cara grew colder than ever, and felt 
disposed to cry, she could not tell why. 
That, then, was what they all believed, not 
Aunt Cherry alone, who was romantic, but 
everybody —and poor Edward! Cara felt 
a sudden pang go through her heart. 
Why did Edward look at her so seriously, 
so pitifully? Was it only sympathy for 
what was going to happen — was it ? 
But Oswald? Then she felt disposed to 
laugh ; could Oswald have anything so seri- 
ous, anything so solemn in his thoughts? 
To be sure he had spoken mysteriously of 
a revelation, a revolution. Cara did not 
know what to think. She was so young 
that the idea of any one being “in love” 
with her gave a strange thrill of half- 
alarmed, half-wondering excitement to her 
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being — was it possible that some one 
thought of a little girl like herself, as 
of Una, or Rosalind? A little laugh, 
frightened and faltering, broke from her 
unawares —and then she blushed crimson 
and was horrified with herself. Laugh ! 
on such a subject! Her heart began to 
beat; her head turned round. What 
could she say to him, what must she do, if 
it was this that was in Oswald’s thoughts ? 


From The Spectator. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY EFFECTS OF SPEC- 
ULATIVE THOUGHT. 

Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, in his book on 
“English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century,” brings up the interesting ques- 
tion why speculative philosophy has had a 
less precise and well-defined effect on the 
political acts of England than on those of 
France. The problem is familiar; it has 
often been discussed; and Mr. Stephen 
gives a lucid and bright summary of the 
most potent theoretical opinions which 
have been taught in each of the two coun- 
tries rather than any new solution of his 
own. The problem is also important; for 


in our day, systems of political philosophy 


are at least as active in France and En- 
gland as they were before the Revolution 
of 1789, and practical men may profitably 
ask how far those bodies of speculative 
doctrine are likely to shape the beliefs and 
collective acts of the future. As a rule, 
we can find no surer means of forecasting 
what will be the religious or the political 
conduct of our grandchildren than by 
watching the chief currents of speculative 
thought in our own time. Thus we get at 
the general ideas which come from all the 


PAS 


circumstances of an age; which are dif- 


fused like a vapor, so subtle as at first to | 
be invisible, yet so potent as to affect the | 


constitutions of all; and which, as vapor 
is condensed into clouds and rain by cold, 
are gathered by powerful minds into defi- 
nite shapes and showers of practical ideas. 
A speculative thinker codifies the general 
principles which run through the entire 
mass of loose current thought, and thus 
points out the grooves in which men’s 
minds are running. The mere lucid and 
coherent statement of those ideas usually 
tends to quicken the movement. The 


best of all prophets, therefore,are those | 
the immense influence of Rousseau more 


very metaphysicians whom practical men 
despise, even when they themselves are 
unconsciously the slaves of speculative 
thought. Beiore the Reformation, it would 
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have been possible to foretell the coming 
of some great convulsion from the general 
ideas of the Renaissance; and the drift of 
the French Revolution was written out 
beforehand in the philosophical ideas 
which, after having been put into definite 
shape by students, were tossed about until 
they became the commonplaces alike of 
fashionable drawing-rooms and peasants’ 
huts. The power of that teaching in 
France is one of the most marvellous facts 
in the history of human intelligence. The 
destructive influence of Voltaire’s criti- 
cism, and the constructive effect of Rous- 
seau’s system can be as easily traced as 
the results of the repeal of the corn laws. 
We do not mean that either of those 
writers was a great centre of original 
thought. Of Voltaire, at least, it is true 
that he condensed the thoughts of pro- 
founder minds than his own, and the float- 
ing general ideas, into the lightest, wittiest, 
pithiest prose ever written by pen. But 
he was none the less one of the most pow- 
erful intellectual agents ever seen. He 
cut down as with a scythe such feelings 
of reverence as still lingered among the 
active minds of France, and he left a 
blank space for the teaching of Rousseau. 
Thus he helped to make the “ Contrat 
Social” the Bible of the French people. 
Fine ladies chattered about the compact 
between the rulers and the ruled as glibly 
as if, in the national archives, they had 
seen the document written, stamped, 
signed, and attested by witnesses. Peas- 
ants quoted its phrases in those state- 
ments of grievances which foreshadowed 
the tremendous sweep and force of the 
Revolution. Men of letiers followed 
Rousseau in spinning Rights of Man 
and Constitutions out of their own 
heads. It became the fashion to speak as 
if the infinitely complex relations of 
human society could be brought within 
the compass of as definite rules as the 
facts of chemistry. To men like the 
Abbé Sieyés, France was a mere Jabora- 
tory, in which certain objects could be as 
sasily produced by the employment of cer- 
tain causes as water could be drawn from 
the composition of certain gases. He 
could give a series of recipes for the prep- 
aration of liberty, equality, fraternity, for 
the administration of justice, for all that 
can bring political welfare to a people. 
And he was only the chief pedant in the 
first National Assembly. Nothing showed 


vividly than the famous debates on the 
* Declaration of the Rights of Man.” En- 
glishmen would have allowed such a state- 
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ment to wait until they had defined, in a 
series of practical rules, the relative pow- 
ers and duties of the crown and the Par- 
liament. Such was the advice of Mira- 
beau, whose ways of thought were as 
English as those of Pitt, and who had a 
proper disdain for the constitutional effect 
of verbiage. But the National Assembly 
insisted that it should lay the foundations 
of justice in a grand series of general 
truths; and had it not done so, it would 
have been false to the teaching of its 
master. If, as Rousseau taught, the only 
proper form of government can be de- 
duced from the examination of human 
nature, it is alike easy and necessary to 
see, by looking at human nature, what are 
the rights of citizens, the duties of rulers, 
and the relations of both. That examina- 
tion led to some wild statements, and the 
common sense of the legislators had often 
to correct the extravagant results of their 
own theories. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
scarcely needed to write a big book to 
show the absurdity which lurked in the 
crude theories of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, for all of them were cut down 
to the proportions of something like san- 
ity by the time that they passed into law. 
Still, the abstract theories of Rousseau 
and his school had an enormous influence 
on the course of the Revolution, and even 
now they exercise considerable fo-ce. To 
them we may trace much of the eagerness 
to make all the laws philosophically just, 
to purchase precision of fair dealing at 
the cost even of the most violent changes, 
and to discard the whole past of France in 
favor of a newevangel. The artisans of 
Paris and Lyons have not yet been cured of 
that metaphysical disease, although it takes 
a less violent form than it once did; and 
even the example of England has failed 
to wean M. Louis Blanc from the rigid 
political maxims of his master, Russeau. 
How came it that England did not dis- 
play the same slavish submission as 
France to such theories as we find in the 
* Contrat Social?” Not of course, because 
they were unknown here. Hobbes and 
Locke had taught as clearly as Rousseau 
the fiction that rulers protected life and 
property by virtue of a contract, express 
or implied, between different portions of 
society. The assumption of such a bar- 
gain, as Mr. Leslie Stephen shows, ran 
through all but a small portion of our po- 
litical literature in the eighteenth century. 
Warburton used it, not only to defend the 
connection between Church and State, but 
to show, by mathematical demonstration, 
that the bishops ought to have seats in 
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the House of Lords; and neither Rous- 
seau nor any other Frenchman ever de- 
duced a bolder maxim than that “an es- 
tablished religion, with a test-law, is the 
universal voice of nature. “Indeed, the 
most destructive political ideas of the 
French Revolution came from this side of 
the channel, and they were brought back 
to us on the wings of Gallican wit. Yet 
they never produced the slightest ten- 
dency to try rash political experiments. 
It is customary to explain this fact by say- 
ing that the English are as practical as the 
French are flighty. In this theory, as in 
all popular maxims, there is a measure of 
truth; but it is very small, and it does 
little to clear our thoughts. ‘We may more 
profitably note that the freedom of ages 
had given to the England of the eigh- 
teenth century a set of institutions to 
which most of the people clung with fanat- 
icism. There was no important rebellious 
class. There was not even the semblance 
of such detestation as that which cut off 
the peasantry of France from the nobles. 
Hence philosophy, which always inter- 
prets general tendencies, was used to find 
arguments in support of the British Con- 
stitution, rather than against it. The as- 
sumption of the social contract was em- 
ployed to show the divine wisdom of the 
arrangement by which king, lords, and 
commons kept each other in check. It 
was used by Tories as well as by Whigs, 
and the one side was as careful as the 
other to keep it within the limits of the 
Constitution. In France, on the other 
hand, the gradual extinction of local liber- 
ties and aristocratic power had left the 
crown without a rival, and made it seem 
responsible for all the misery to which bad 
laws doomed the poor, and for the crush- 
ing burdens of a feudalism which had 
ceased to do any service. Every class 
was discontented, — the poor because they 
were pillaged; the rich middle class be- 
cause they were despised even by the 
neediest of the aristocracy; the nobles, 
because their local authority had passed 
to the intendants of the king; the court- 
iers, because they found it more and more 
difficult to pay for their extravagance out of 
either private or public funds; and the 
men of letters, because they were quick 
to see that the laws were theoretically ab- 
surd as well as practically oppressive. 
Hence, interpreting general tendencies, 
speculative thought tended to attack all 
existing institutions. The theory of the 
social contract was used to show that the 
rulers of France had shamefully broken. 
their bargain with the people. 
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Every country has a large mass of rest- 
less, dissatisfied spirits, idealists, haters of 
order, the very salt and the very scum of 
humanity. That is the class which most 
quickly feels the breezes of speculation, and 
England has had her share of it, as well as 
France. Nor has England had any lack 
of a destructive philosophy. Her litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century is much 
richer in the critical solvents of society 
than a careless reader would infer from 
the pages of Mr. Stephen. But those in- 
fluences misled our revolutionary classes 
much less than those of France, for a 
reason which even De Tocqueville has 
missed, and which has received too little 
attention. Protestantism gave a religious 
outlet to much of the critical spirit which 
in France would have attacked religion 
itself. Many persons who, in the one 
country, would have retailed the doctrines 
of Voltaire, were content, in the other, to 
rail at the Established Church, and at 
bishops whose apostolic poverty was con- 
sistent with the possession of fifteen thou- 
sand a year. They were vigorous Non- 
conformists, instead of sneering infidels. 
Or if their logical faculty was more intrep- 
id, they stopped short at the half-way 
house of deism, instead of proceeding to 
a blank defiance of religion. The whole 
literature of the deists was a left-handed 
tribute to the necessity of religion itself. 
In France, Toland, and other chiefs of 
the deist school would have been the lit- 
erary lackeys of Voltaire. France drove 
the restless and irreverent minds into 
scepticism when she shut up the natural 
avenues of Protestantism, for she left no 
resting-place between Catltolicism and 
utter unbelief. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, did more than any other 
single act to make speculation irreverent, 
and the people ready to apply the boldest 
of its lessons. 

Another reason why speculative philos- 
ophy was more destructive in France than 
in k*ngland has been pointed out by De 
Tocqueville. The local and Parliament- 
ary institutions of the one country had 
trained a great proportion of the people in 
the practice of public affairs. Thus they 
instinctively knew how little guidance they 
could get from general theories, when 
they were making laws for the manage- 
ment of their own political business. 
They were disposed to make too much 
rather than too little of philosophical guid- 
ance. And the philosophers themselves 
were kept in check by the same practical 
training. ‘Town councils, select vestries, 
quarter-sessions, contested elections, and 
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‘divisions in the House of Commons, 
taught the most intrepid literary disciples 
of Locke the practical absurdity of such 
books as that by which Rousseau set 
France on fire. Burke was, of course, by 
far the greatest example of the profun- 
dity which the management of practical 
affairs gives to political philosophy. The 
differences between the “ Contrat Social” 
and the “Reflections onthe French Revo- 
lution,” is the difference between a logical 
dreamer and a philosopher with a con- 
summate knowledge of the infinite com- 
plexity of human affairs. Another con- 
spicuous example of the restraint imposed 
by practical life has been witnessed in our 
own day. Mr. Mill was so much of an 
idealist that, if he had been born four hun- 
dred years ago, he would have founded a 
religious order, and if he had lived in the 
eighteenth century he might have been 
a purer if a less-gifted Rousseau. But he 
breathed the practical atmosphere of En- 
gland; he was tied by the hard facts of 
the India House ; he knew from personal 
experience the enormous difficulties in the 
way even of despotic government; and 
thus he was made the apostle of a refined 
expediency. The French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, on the other 
hand, had no such training. It was im- 
possible for them to learn what the art of 
government meant, and thus will it always 
be in a despotic country. They could not 
help being pure theorists. Most of them 
had gathered a sentimental love of repub- 
lics from the literature of Rome, and they 
appealed to the conduct of Cato or the 
maxims of Cicero as glibly as if Rome 
and France were identical. Happily a 
sounder philosophy is now seen even in 
France. It is now recognized that nations 
change and grow as well as men; that 
each generation inherits an infinite endow- 
ment of sympathies, ideas, and tendencies, 
as well as verified convictions; that the 
thread of this constantly accumulating 
wealth can no more be cut than the per- 
sonality of a man can be changed into the 
mental nature of a child, and that a legis- 
lator must look to the traditions of a peo- 
ple at least as carefully as to his own 
sense of logical fitness, The tendency of 
such philosophy will be profoundly con- 
servative, in the best sense of the word. 
Had it been taught before the Revolution, 
it would have helped to reform, rather 
than destroy, the monarchy ; and now that 
the social buttresses of a monarchy have 
been undermined or destroyed, it will 
equally help to establish the Republic. 
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From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY OF CHARITY.* 


BY MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 


You have asked me to speak to you 
to-night, though I am a stranger to your 
parish, and know nothing of its special 
needs or special advantages. Why, then, 
am I here? I suppose I may safely as- 
sume that it is mainly because I represent 
those who have deep care for the poor, 
and also strong conviction that organiza- 
tion and mature thought are necessary to 
any action which shall be really beneficial 
to them. I fancy your parish, like many 
another —like most others that have 
not passed through the stage and answered 
the problem—is just now questioning 
itself as to whether investigation, organiza- 
tion, deliberate and experienced decis- 
ion, which it feels to be essential if wise 
relief is to be secured, are, or are not, 
compatible with gentle and kindly relief; 
whether charity can be fully of the heart, 
if it is also of the head. If so, how you 
are to get the full strength of head and 
heart. If this is impossible, what in the 
world you are to do, for you cannot give 
up either. You ask practically, I fancy, 


when you invite me here, what I think on 


these points. 

I answer, then, emphatically and decid- 
edly, that my experience confirms me en- 
tirely in the belief that charity loses noth- 
ing of its lovingness by being entirely wise. 
Now it cannot be wise without full knowl- 
edge of the circumstances of those to be 
dealt with —hence the necessity of inves- 
tigation; it cannot come to satisfactory 
conclusions on those facts unless it em- 
ploys the help of experienced men — 
hence the need of a committee for decis- 
ion; it will not be gracious and gentle, 
nor fully enter into individual needs, un- 
less it secures the assistance of a good 
body of visitors. I do not wish to draw 
your attention to any special form of 
organization, but I believe you will find, 
the more you think of it, that some form 
is needed, and that whatever it be, it will 
have to secure those three as essentials — 
good investigation, decision by a wise 
committee, and the help of a staff of visit- 
ors. 

I shall say nothing further on the first 
head, investigation, except that I consider 
it is done best by a good paid officer. A 
great deal of the preliminary work is 
quickly and well done by an experienced 


* Reid at a meeting held in a suburban district in 
July 1876. 
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person, which it would be difficult for a 
volunteer to do; neither is it a sort of 
work which it is worth while for a volun- 
teer to undertake. I refer to verifying 
statements as to residence, earnings, em- 
ployment, visiting references and: employ- 
ers. The finishing touches of investigation, 
the little personal facts, the desires and 
hopes, and to a certain extent the capaci- 
ties of the applicant, no doubt a volunteer 
visitor would learn more thoroughly, but 
that can always be done separately from 
the preliminary and more formal inquiry. 
And now to turn to the consideration 
of the visitors —those who must be the 
living links binding your committee with 
the poor, the interpreters of their decision, 
the bearers of their alms, the perpetual 
guardians to prevent renewed falling into 
want. I have spoken in so many other 
places of the extreme value of such a 
body working in concert with a wise com- 
mittee, and of the mistakes they are likely 
to make where undirected, that I am un- 
willing to dwell on either point in much 
detail here. I will only briefly reiterate 
that I think no committee can do its work 
with real individual care unless it contains 
those who will watch over each family 
with continuous interest, interpret its decis- 
ions intelligently and kindly, and learn all , 
personal detail which may assist the com- 
mittee in judging rightly. Unhappily, vis- 
itors have very seldom any special training 
for their work, nor is the need of it pointed 
out to them. I earnestly wish we could 
get this recognized; not that any should 
be deterred from working from want of 
training, but that in every district some 
plans for advising and helping the inex- 
perienced visitors and binding all visitors 
more together, should be adopted. Ihave, 
in the July number of Good Words, given 
a sketch of a practical scheme for securing 
this end. Buteven without the help there 
spoken of, visitors might try to look a lit- 
tle further into the result of their action. 
They think of the immediate effect, and 
very little of the future one. Nowin all 
things we must beware of hasty action. It 
is not well, in the desire to alleviate an 
immediate want, to produce worse want 
in the future. I do not know the poor of 
your district: there may be many more of 
them, and they may be poorer, than I sup- 
pose ; but in really populous poor parishes 
I have found, and surely you should find 
here, that an immense deal more might be 
done by the people for themselves than 
has been done hitherto. The difficulties 
of finding work for them must be less than 
ours were: aim at that first. Try to get 
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them to bring up their children to callings 
requiring skill, and which will raise them 
to the higher ranks of labor; help them to 
save ; encourage them to join clubs; lend 
them books; teach them to cultivate and 
care for flowers. These and other like 
influences will indirectly help them far 
more, even as to outward comforts, than 
any gifts of necessaries. But do not, 
when a family wants help, hesitate to give 
largely, if adequate help will secure per- 
manent good. Remember, if you estab- 
lish people in life so that they can be self- 
supporting, it is well worth while to do it, 
cost what it may. 

I know little of your parish. But if it 
be, as I fancy, one in which the rich are 
many and the poor few compared to other 
places, I should like to add a word or two 
to such residents as are in good health 
and working here, urging them to consider 
the needs of more desolate districts, and 
pause to think whether or not they could 
transfer some of their time to them. I 
know it is a difficult question, and one to 
be judged in each case on its merits. I 
know well what may be urged on the 
ground of individual friendships formed 
with dwellers in your neighborhood, on 
the score of want of strength and time, 
and the claims of yourown parish. Weigh 


these by all means, but think of the other 
side too, if by chance you can realize it. 
Friendship with poor old women in your 


district! Respect its claims; but are 
there no times when it may be worth while 
to make a change in work, even if it cause 
one to see less of friends? Have you 
ever seen the ward of an East End work- 
house, where from year’s end to year’s 
end the old women live without any 
younger life round them, no sons or daugh- 
ters whose strength may make their feeble- 
ness more bearable, no little grandchildren 
to be cared for, and make the old which is 
passing forget itself in the young which is 
coming into vigor? Is your bright young 
presence not asked for by the gray, monot- 
onous, slowly ebbing life of those wards? 
If your strength does not allow you to 
visit in remote districts, 1 grant that an 
unanswerable argument; for strength is 
meant to be temperately used and not 
thrown away. Time! Well, it takes 
time to go backwards and forwards; but 
isn’t one hour where the need is great and 
the workers very few worth more than 
many hours in a more favored district ? 
Have you ever realized what those acres 
and acres of crowded, heated, badly-built 
houses, over which you pass so quickly by 
train when you go in and out of London, 
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mean? What kind of homes they make? 
What sort of human beings live and die 
there? Have you asked yourselves 
whether your presence, your companion- 
ship, is needed there? Whether the little 
children want your teaching? Whether 
your gentleness, your refinement, your gai- 
ety, your beauty, are wanted there? Neigh 
borhood! Oh yes, it has strong claims — 
some of the best possible; but then we 
must take care that we let our neighbors 
come round us naturally, rich azd poor. 
I only know this neighborhood as I see 
it from the station, and it is possible it is 
otherwise inside, for I know quarters 
where the poor lodge often escape the eye 
of acasual observer; but I do know dis- 
tricts which are very like what yours Zooks, 
where the villas cover all the ground, and 
there is no place for the poor man’s cot- 
tage. Where the idea of building for him 
would be mentioned with awed abhorrence 
by the comfortable residents, and they 
would talk about the unpleasantness of the 
poor living so near, chances of infection, 
etc., etc. Where the few persons required 
to serve the needs of the residents live in 
a somewhat pampered and very respectful 
dependence in small districts decently 
withdrawn from view, visited and over- 
visited by ladies who haven’t far to go — 
where the poor say there isn’t a house to 
be had, and the rich say they get every- 
thing from a distance. 

While you are determined to have the 
rich neighborhoods, you must have the 
poor ones elsewhere. When you have 
gathered the poor round you, built for 
them, taught them, purified their houses 
and habits by your near presence, by. all 
means talk about the claims of neighbor- 
hood. But till then you must, I believe, take 
wider outlook, and think of the neighbor- 
hoods you have left, where moreover those 
who indirectly serve you earn their bread. 
You who are merchants’ wives and daugh- 
ters, nay, even those of you who buy the 
merchants’ goods, have the dock-laborers 
no claims upon you? If the question, Who 
is my neighbor? is asked by you, how do 
you think God answers it from heaven 
when he looks down and sees the vast 
multitudes of undisciplined poor by whose 
labor you live —and the few heroic work- 
ers whose lives are being spent for those 
poor almost forsaken by you. 

And if some of you went there to give 
what little of leisure, what little of strength, 
you have to spare, would your own neigh- 
borhood suffer? I fancy not. For it 
seems as if usually where there are few 
poor and many rich living near together, 
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the former become dependent in fat unen- 
ergetic comfort gn the latter; and if this 
be such a neighborhood, a few finding a call 
for their sympathy and help elsewhere 
might do good to all. It might be a real 
blessing to the place where you live to 
transfer to other and needier districts 
some of the superfluous wealth and un- 
needful care which from its very abun- 
dance may be spoiling and pampering your 
native poor. What a good thing it might 
be if each of your congregation here would 
undertake to help with money and with 
workers some poor district where wise 
principles were being strenuously and 
faithfully worked out. Only remember, 
though you may send your money, and 
send it to those who use it wisely, the gift 
is a very poor one compared with that of 
yourselves. It is you who are wanted 
there, your love, your knowledge, your 
sympathy, your resolution: above all, your 
knowledge; for if you saw, you could not 
leave things as they are. For instance, 
on a summer evening fresh as this, there 
are thousands of families who have no 
place to sit in but one close room, in 
which the the whole family has eaten, 
slept, .washed, cooked. It is stifling. 
Taey go to the door-step; their neighbors 
are at their steps. It gets hotter, the 
children swarm in the narrow court; the 
dust flies everywhere ; the heat, the thirst 
is insufferable, the noise deafening, the 
crowd bewildering; they go to the public 
house: do you wonder? It may be there 
are a few spaces unbuilt over close by, but 
who will open the gates for them, plant a 
few flowers, puta few seats? The gar- 
den of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields is certainly 
kept very lovely; but how few eyes are 
allowed to see it; Red-Lion Square is a 
howling ugliness; the board-school play- 
grounds are closed on Saturday ; the little 
graveyard in Drury Lane — half the grave- 
yards in London —are. close locked and 
barred, and left in ugliness too—the 
Quakers are actually deciding to sell for 
building-purposes their ancient burial- 
ground near Bunhill-fields. Can they 
not afford to let the place allotted to their 
dead be consecrated to the poor and be- 
come a place of rest to the weary living 
before their pilgrimage is over? Money, 
money, money, to spend where we sce its 
effect in parks, or villas, or cosy suburban 
houses, and not a glimpse of what we 
might do with it in the districts where the 
poor live and die. 

Of course this is only one side of the 
truth, and no one knows the converse bet- 
ter than I. I know how people are com- 
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ing forward year by year to do and to feel 
more and more of their duty to the poor. 
The interest deepens and spreads, and 
that rapidly. Haven’t I myself such a 
body of fellow-workers as makes me 
hardly know how to be thankful enough? 
And doubtless many of you here are doing 
exactly what I urge, or better things than 
I have thought of. But forgive me if the 
sight of all that is needed sometimes 
makes me a little impatient, and urge the 
point with some implied reproach towards 
those who delay to come and do what it 
looks as if they might. I daresay they 
may many of them have better reasons 
than I know for holding aloof: all have 
not the same duties; but sure I am that 
the need is urgent, and that to many such 
work would add new and deeper interests 
to life. I only say, “ Look for yourselves 
what the need is, consider what your duty 
may be, and when seen do it resolutely, 
quietly, hopefully.” 

And now, leaving the subject of visitors, 
let. us consider, in conclusion, the third 
point essential to wise dealing with the 
poor —the decisions of your committee 
after the facts are gathered for it by inves- 
tigating agent and volunteer visitor. Now, 
to secure right decision, one must have a 
distinct object in view. What is to be the 
ultimate object of your decisions respect- 
ing relief? Let us at once distinctly clear 
the way by assuming that it must be the 
good of the people themselves. We have 
nothing to do with saving the money of. 
the rich. It is possible—nay, probable 
— that in our first attempts to put charity 
on aright footing we may have to spend 
more than we did before, and make larger 
demands on the purses of the wealthy. A 
few substantial gifts wisely bestowed may 
easily make up a larger sum than a multi- 
tude of petty careless doles. A weekly 
pension, a grant of a few pounds to help 
a family to migrate, is more than the 
money-equivalent of many a random shil- 
ling. But if on reflection we decide to 
withhold gifts of any kind whatsoever, it 
is only to be done for the sake of the peo- 
plethemselves. If doles, or bread-tickets, 
or coal-tickets are proved to help the peo- 
ple, we are bound to give them to the 
extent of our power. If they are proved 
to injure them, we are bound not to give 
them, however pleasant it may be, however 
easy, however it may seem to pave the 
way for other influences. Do we want to 
make the poor depend on relief, which is 
ready at a moment’s notice, instead of 
having the fortitude to save a little to meet 
a sudden emergency? If so, we shall be 
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always treating cases as urgent, and reliev- 
ing pending investigation, and assuming 
that discretionary power of granting in- 
stant help must be vested somewhere 
besides in the relieving-officer. I know 
parishes where benevolent people plead 
that starvation or great need may arise if 
they have a weekly committee and no 
officer empowered to deal with urgent 
cases. Suppose we ourselves had lost the 
pride of independence which does still 
exist in the middle and upper classes, 
though the tendency to look for extrane- 
ous help is, I sometimes fear, eating grad- 
ually upwards; but suppose we had no 
hesitation on the score of pride in asking 
our richer neighbor for a meal, or new 
clothes or boots, or additional blankets, or 
a ton of coal, would it be better for us to 
use just the amount of providence neces- 
sary for us to go to him a week before- 
hand and say, “ Please, we shall want our 
dinner next Sunday ?” or would it be bet- 
ter for us to be led to expect that if we 
called on Saturday to tell him the fact, and 
he was out at a garden-party, when he 
came home he would say, “ Dear me, per- 
haps they have no dinner, and Sunday 
too. I dare not wait to see why they are 
in want; whether there is any member of 
the fami!y who might be helped to a place 
where he can earn more. I’d better send 
for some roast meat. I don’t like to be 
enjoying myself at garden-parties with my 
wife and daughter, and not consider my 
poorer neighbors.” Do you think that, be 
our earnings much or little, that kind of 
help would be likely to be helpful? The 
smaller the earnings, the more need of 
providence; and there is no man so poor 
but he might, by effort, at least have a few 
shillings in hand for emergency, if he 
really felt it important. Literally, that is 
all that is wanted to do away with this 
clamor about urgency. That every man 
should at some time of his life put aside 
five or ten shillings, which should be ready 
for need, and apply for help directly he 
saw need to draw upon that, instead of 
when he hasn’t a crust in the house. I 
don’t know whether you are troubled with 
this great bugbear of “urgency” here; 
it frightens many districts, but always dis- 
appears when approached. Depend upon 
it, starvation cases are much more likely 
to arise where we have trained our poor 
to look for instantaneous help, than where 
they rely on their own forethought at least 
to the extent I have mentioned; for 7 
they trust to sudden aid, and any accident 
removes it, then they have no money, they | 
are in need indeed. Depend on it, the | 
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Poor Law, which the poor do not turn to 
readily, which has, moreover, a strong, 
permanent machinery in every parish in 
England, is the only right source of relief 
for urgent cases.. No respectable family 
but has friends, neighbors, or savings to 
fall back on just while you look well into 
their cases. Those who are not respecta- 
ble want, and, in my estimation, should 
have, help, but they cannot be helped 
easily with grants in urgent haste; they 
need thought, and influence, and much 
power. If, then, we decide that urgent 
cases can be left to the Poor Law, your 
committees will have those only Icft to 
deal with whose circumstances they can 
thoroughly know and deliberately decide 
upon; and these, I believe, they will find 
class themselves into cases in which tem- 
porary help will raise the applicants into 
permanently self-supporting positions, and 
chronic casés. The first, no doubt, they 
will try to help liberally, carefully, and 
kindly. The second they will probably 
help only if they can do so adequately, 
which I should fancy here you might 
easily do if you all heartily and thought- 
fully co-operated, and knew each what the 
other was doing, so that no work was done 
twice over. Such organization of alms- 
giving would be, I should think, the limit 
of your aim at present. 

Perhaps you will also add to these re- 
lieved persons a very large number of 
sick, whom I should be glad to see after, 
say a year’s notice, forced into some inde- 
pendent form of sick-club. 

For I do not myself believe that we 
from above can help the people so thor- 
oughly and well in any other way as by 
helping them to help themselves. This I 
think they are meant to do—this I be- 
lieve they can do, by association and by 
forethought. When they do provide neces- 
saries for their own families, I think it 
leaves our relation to them far better, and 
enables us to help them more fully in bet- 
ter ways. After all, what are the gifts of 
these outside things compared to the great 
gifts of friendship, of teaching, of com- 
panionship, of advice, of spiritual help? 

I know some people think the half- 
crown, or packet of tea, the best introduc- 
tion to these. I cannot say I have seen it 
so. I donot remember a single cxample 
in any age or country in which a class in 
receipt of small occasional doles was in a 
position of honorable, healthy friendship 
with the givers of such, or fit to receive 
from them any intelligent teaching. Of 
course the receipt of alms produces cour- 
tesies and respectful welcomes, and per- 
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haps attendances at church or chapel from 
those who care more for the gifts than for 
the quiet dignity of independence which is 
found in many humble people; more for 
the good tea than for any sermon or ser- 
vice. But how do the better ones feel it? 
Haven’t your gifts absolutely tended to 


-alienate them from churches and chapels? 


Do they not scorn them, and desire to be 
seen to benefit nothing by them? The 
application for help is nearly always made 
by the wife, and the respectable husband 
would no more make it than you or I 
would, in nine cases out of ten. Only no- 
tice what happéns whenever the rule is 
that the man must come up to ask for 
help: they hardly ever come, but simply 
earn the needed amount. And among the 
women, too, the better ones hold aloof 
from anything that looks like bribery to 
come toa place of worship. I would ask 
any clergyman whether he does not think 
that the mixing of temporal gifts with 
spiritual teaching has not a direct tendency 
to lower the value of the teaching in the 
eyes of the recipient? Of old, when 
apostles preached, they treated the gospel 
as good news which the people would care 
to receive for itself; they honored it in 
treating it as if it were a blessing. Of 
course it is difficult to distinguish the ac- 
tions which come from the radiant out- 
pouring of every species of good gift in 
mere wealth of joyful human love spring- 
ing from vivid sense of divine love, which 
we see in earnest preachers of all ages, 
from the gift which is meant to be, and 
felt to be, a bribe. In many cases, prob- 
ably, the gifts combine a mixture of love 
and of a purpose to attract, which it would 
be impossible to separate. But religious 
teaching, I have no manner of doubt what- 
ever, has suffered of late years incompar- 
ably more than it has gained by this con- 
fusion. Let the gift, then, stand or fall by 
its own intrinsic value; if it be helpful in 
itself, cultivating such right qualities as 
will make the recipient richer in such 6ut- 
side things as itself, let it’ be made. If 
not, withhold it. And for God’s sake let 
his truth stand on its own merits. If it be 
areal need of his children, trust him in 
his own good time to make this plain to 
them. Preach it by word, by deed, by 
patient abiding; but do not use bribes, or 
even what look like bribes, to make men 
take it in. Depend on it, it cannot be 
taken so. It has been accepted in this 
and other ages by men ready to meet pov- 
erty, toil, scorn, death, rather than be 
false to it; it has been accepted with ac- 
claim by muititudes who felt in it the 
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answer to their difficulties, the great good 
news for their lives. The lowest natures, 
when they have received it, have done so 
through the noble feelings which are latent 
in the worst of us. It is only through 
appeal to these—their fortitude, their 
reverence —that it can come home to 
them. I cannot believe that God’s truth 
has ever entered one human heart wrapped 
up in a bribe. Let it speak quietly for 
itself; itis very strong. Shall we doubt 
it? Our special form of it, or application 
of it, may not commend itself to our neigh- 
bors. Do not let this disappoint us; let 
us with single-minded zeal try to get those 
neighbors to be and to do what they see 
to be right, and then will be revealed to 
them gradually whatever form of truth 
they can comprehend and apply. They 
will help to form God’s church, which is 
of many members; and if 


Our little systems have their day 
They have their day and cease to be, 


we must remember that the words go 
on :— 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 





From The Academy. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


THE time is not yet very long past when 
a historical work, especially an elementary 
and popular work, was scarcely anything 
but an endless series of names, dates, and 
facts arranged in regular succession, in 
which the actions of kings and princes, 
and battles lost or gained, played the prin- 
cipal part. Now, however, our conception 
ischanged. Weask of the historian, not to 
load our memory with facts and dates, but 
to recall the dead past to life, to give us a 
vivid, animated, and truthful picture of the 
times that are no more. We require him 
to make us live the life of our forefathers ; 
to initiate us into their ideas, their beliefs, 
their passions; to disclose to us all the 
motives, good or evil, on which they acted ; 
to reveal to us their virtues and vices, 
their joys and sorrows. We require him 
to depict the condition of the poor and 
lowly, of the people, of the masses, as 
well as that of kings, princes, and the 
great; and we thus say of the historian, 
what used to be said only of the poet, that 
he must be a painter. 


* A Popular History of France, from the earliest 
Period to the Death of Louis X/1V. By Elizabeth 
Sewell. London: Longmans & Co., 1876. 
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Even in the case, not of a long and de- 
tailed history, as complete as it can be 
made, but of a summary, an elementary 
book, the object of which is to narrate 
briefly in one short volume the history of 
a whole people, we require the author not 
to confine himself to a simple record of 
dry and lifeless facts, but to present to us 
a picture addressing the imagination as 
much as the memory, and enabling us to 
understand what were at various periods 
the manners, the intellectual condition, the 
character, the tendencies of the nation 
which is the subject of his work. 

Such then is the end which the author 
of this “ Popular History of France,” has 
kept in view, and this end she seems to 
us to have attained. Drawing her inspi- 
ration from Michelet, from Duruy, from 
Bonnechose,* and other authorities, she 
has composed an attractive story, which, 
while easy reading, is fully adequate to 
instruct the readers for whom it is intend- 
ed, and to prepare for more complete 
studies those who wish for a minute ac- 
quaintance with a special period of French 
history. Eight maps of the country at 
various dates, genealogical tables of the 
various houses which have reigned in 
France, and a very complete alphabetical 
index, which greatly facilitates the stu- 
dent’s researches, combine to make the 
book a very convenient manual, which 
will doubtless have the success it deserves. 

The composition of such a book needs 
much art, and also really scientific knowl- 
edge; the author possesses both qualifica- 
tions, and has acquainted herself with the 
most recent works. For instance, her 
account of the St. Bartholomew appears to 
us very accurate. It is well known to 
what long controversies the dark events of 
that night of blood have given rise. At 
the present day the responsibility seems to 


* The author has fallen into a slight mistake in her 
preface (p. vi.). She attributes a ‘* History of France” 
which she has consulted to the Cardinal de Bonnechose. 
We believe that she is in error, and that this history is 
not by the cardinal, who, to the best of our knowledge, 
wrote nothing on the subject. But an elder brother of 
the cardinal, M. Emile de Bonnechose, now deceased, 
left an elementary ‘* History of France” which is very 
widely circulated. M. E. de Bopnechose was a highly 
distinguished writer, but instead of being a cardinal he 
belonged to the Protestant Church, and his numerous 
writings (“Les Réformateurs avant la Réforme, 
L’ Histoire de France,” etc., etc.) bear the stamp of 
the religious and liberal spirit of Protestantism. 
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be justly divided between the guilty par- 
ties, and the memory of Charles IX, is 
cleared to some extent at the expense of 
that of his mother and the Guises. Of 
this the author seems to have a very dis- 
tinct perception. 

A book like hers has to contend with 
many kinds of difficulties. Intended. for 
all classes of readers, young girls includ- 
ed, the author is forced to pass lightly over , 
many facts, which, shameful and ignoble 
as they may be, have often exercised a 
great influence over the destinies of a peo- 
ple. Louis XIV. cannot be understood 
without La Vallitre, Montespan, and 
Maintenon ; but this side of his history is 
too perilous ground to allow the author to 
give itas much prominence as historical 
reality would demand. There is here no 
ground for complaint or astonishment; 
but we are inclined to find fault with our 
author for a too constant inclination to 
take alenient view. She does not seem 
to us sufficiently severe towards Henry 
III., one of the most infamous princes 
known to history. Nor does she blame as 
severely as it deserves the abjuration of 
Henry IV.; certainly she brings out the 
fatal consequences which that act of hy- 
pocrisy brought in its train, from the 
moral and religious point of view: but 
there is yet more to be said. The abjura- 
tion of the Béarnais was the most useless 
of treasons; it did not hasten by a single 
day the submission of his enemies; had 
he remained a Huguenot he would have 
reigned all the same, and his reign would 
perhaps have founded a more durable 
state of things. On this point we cannot 
agree with Miss Sewell, who seems to be- 
lieve that but for his abjuration Henry IV. 
would have remained Henri de Béarn; 
but clearly this is one of those problems, 
which will always remain open to discus- 
sion. On the other hand, the judgment 
passed by the author on Louis XIV. ap- 
pears to us to be just and perfectly well- 
founded. 

The narrative ends with the death of 
the Grand Roi. The author in her 
preface promises to continue it to our own 
days if her volume meets with a favorable 
reception from the public. Its reception 
has been favorable; and we sincerely 
trust that the promise may be kept. 

. ETIENNE COQUEREL. 





